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THE LONDON PROPOSALS AND THE POLICY OF 
THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


HE first result of the action of the German Government on 

March 7 was the meeting held in Paris between the other 

signatories of the Locarno Treaty. This opened on March 9, 
and conversations were also held on that day between the French 
Foreign Minister and the Polish and Soviet Ambassadors. On 
March 10 it was decided to transfer the consultations between 
the Locarno Powers (other than Germany) to London, and to hold 
there, also, the meeting of the League Council convened to con- 
sider an appeal sent to Geneva by the French Government? against 
the violation of the Rhineland zone. This meeting of the Council 
opened on March 13, the continuation of the conversations of the 
Locarno Powers having been resumed on the previous day. 

The two ‘‘ conferences,’’ League and Locarno, worked in with 
each other in the following way: The Locarno Powers decided 
unanimously on March 12 that “the reoccupation of the de- 
militarized zone by Germany constituted a clear violation of 
Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles and of the Treaty 
of Locarno. It will be for the Council of the League... to 
pronounce upon this point.’’ The next day they adopted a report, 
drafted by the Prime Minister of Belgium, which embodied three 
conclusions: (1) the unanimous recognition of the violation by 
Germany of her freely accepted treaty obligations; (2) the 
unanimous agreement between the delegations that the present 
crisis must not become a step on the road to war; and (3) that 
the question of the British contribution towards the security of 
the Western Powers should be considered. 

The League Council then dealt with the French and Belgian 
appeal, and on March 19 adopted the resolution presented in the 
name of the two Governments stating that “‘ the Council finds 
that the German Government has committed an infringement 
of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles . . . and of the Treaty 
of Locarno . . . invites the Secretary-General, in application of 
Article 4, paragraph 2, to inform at once the signatory Powers 
of the said Treaty of the findings which the Council has just 
reached.”’ 

Meanwhile, the Locarno Powers were engaged in drafting a 
series of proposals designed to effect a solution of the crisis, and 
these were completed and published on March 19 as a British 
Government White Paper.’ 

In this the four Governments outlined their programme for 
dealing with the situation brought about by Germany’s action, 
and the programme will perhaps be more readily understood if it 
is summarized under the following heads :— 

(1) This was despatched almost as soon as the Government had received 


notification of the German action. 
(2) Cmd. 5134, dated March 19. 
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1. They decided to propose to the German Government tha; 
it should participate in negotiations based on the  followins 
elements— , 

(a) Examination of the proposals Nos. 2 to 5 made in the 

Memorandum of March 7'; (b) Revision of the status of the 

Rhineland ; and (c) drawing up cf mutual assistance pacts open 

to all the signatories of Locarno, intended to reinforce their 

security. 


It was added that this ‘“ reinforcement ’’ would include obliga. 
tions of mutual assistance between the four Governments, wii} 
suitable provisions to ensure prompt action by the signatories in 
case of need,* as well as technical arrangements for the preparation 
of such measures as would ensure the effective execution of the 
obligations undertaken. 

The above forms paragraph VII, referred to by Mr. Eden in his 
speech of March 26 in the House of Commons. 

2. The placing of the above proposals before the German 
Government was to be dependent on the explicit acceptance by 
that Government of invitations addressed to it in paragraphs 4, 5 
and 6, the main points of which were :— 

(a) Germany should refer the question as to the incompati- 
bility of the Franco-Soviet Pact with the Locarno Treaty to the 
Hague Court, and agree to accept its decision as final. 

(b) She should subscribe to the following arrangements, 
to remain valid until the conclusion of the negotiations, (mentioned 
in paragraph 7), z.e. suspend all despatch of troops or material into 
the demilitarized zone ; maintain as they were before March 7 all 
para-military forces stationed there; and not proceed with any 
works of fortification or of preparation of aerodromes there. 


Such were the arrangements which Germany was invited to 
accept ; the four Powers also decided to take for the same period 
measures with a view to creating an international force, of detach- 
ments from the armies of the guarantor Powers, to be stationed, 
with the agreement of all the Governments concerned, in a zone 
along the German side of the Belgian and French frontier 20 kilo- 
metres in depth; also to set up an international commission to 
supervize the carrying out of the obligations of the Powers forming 
this force, as well as those of Belgium, France and Germany for 
the eventual execution of the arrangements mentioned above 
(suspension of despatch of troops to the zone, etc.) Though not 
grouped in the “ provisional arrangements ’’ which Germany was 
invited to accept, these steps would, of course, be taken with 
German consent. 


(1) These were, the conclusion of a 25 year non-aggression pact between 
Germany, France and Belgium ; an invitation to Great Britain and Italy to sign 
it as guarantee Powers; the inclusion of Holland in it if she desired; and the 
conclusion of an air pact with the Western Powers. 


(2) The italics are our own. 
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So much for the proposals to be put before the German Govern- 
ment at once, provided, that is, that the invitations just enumerated 
were accepted. In thenext part of the programme the Powers look 
further ahead, and set out their plan aiming at “ re-establishing 
onomic relations between the nations on a healthy basis,’’ and 
at bringing about limitation of armaments. For this purpose 
they declare themselves ready to support the introduction at the 
League Council of resolutions inviting all the nations concerned 
to a Conference to examine :— 

1. Agreements organizing on a precise and effective basis 
the system of collective security, and paying attention to the 
definition of the conditions in which Article 16 of the Covenant 


should be applied. 
2. Agreements tending to assure the limitation of armaments. 


3. International arrangements for the extension of economic 
relations and the organization of commerce between the nations. 

4. The proposals 6 and 7 in the German Memorandum of 
March 7,* as well as the suggestions made subsequently in regard 
to Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

This declaration is made subject to no conditions, and repre- 
sents an important step towards constructive action in the interests 
of peace and the restoration of prosperity. The only other proposals 
are those made with the direct object of transferring to the League 
the future handling and solution of the whole set of problems. The 
four Powers decided, in fact, to propose a series of resolutions to 
the League Council : 

(1) to entrust to a special committee the task of making pro- 
posals to it with regard to the practical measures to be 
recommended to the members of the League ; 

(2) to invite the German Government to notify the Permanent 
Court of International Justice of the juridical question regarding 
the Franco-Soviet Pact and Locarno and to request it to give its 
decision as soon as possible ; 

(3) to take note of the declaration of the four Powers regarding 
the maintenance in force for them of the rights and obligations 
resulting from Locarno ; and of the communications made to it by 
the four Governments as to the measures contemplated in respect 
of the situation created by the violation of the demilitarized zone. 

So much for the proposals for action to be taken, both to deal 
with the immediate crisis and to lay the foundation of better and 
durably settled relations between the countries of Europe. The 
programme would have stopped there had it not been for one im- 
portant consideration—the possibility that negotiations should 
fail. The need for providing for this was well explained by Mr. 
Eden in the following words :* *‘ If we were to ask the Powers, 
as we do ask in this document, who enjoy guarantees under Locarno 

(1) | These were, the offer to include Lithuania in a system of non-aggression 


pacts, and the offer to return to the League of Nations. 
(2) In his speech in Parliament on March 26. Vide Hansard, Col. 1448 
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to come into a conference where we should seek to make a ney 
scheme of security for Europe they would surely be entitled t, 
turn round and say: ‘ That is all very well, but what if those 
negotiations break down? Are we left without Locarno and 
without anything at all?’ That was a situation which clearly 
had to be met.” ; 

It was met in the following manner: A letter was drafted 
“to be addressed by the Representatives of the United Kingdom 
and Italy to the Representatives of Belgium and France” cop. 
taining two undertakings : the first was that the Powers concerned 
‘‘ will immediately come to the assistance of your Government, iy 
accordance with the Treaty of Locarno, in respect of any measures 
which shall be jointly decided upon.’’* Here, the word “ jointly ” 
is of particular significance. 

The second was that these Powers “ will, in return for reciprocal 
assurances from your Government, take, in consultation with your 
Government, all practical measures available to his Majesty's 
Government for the purpose of ensuring the security of your 
country against unprovoked aggression.’’? 

As Mr. Eden pointed out, this paragraph contains two most 
important elements : it only applies to the event of an unprovoked 
aggression, and the assurances it gives are strictly reciprocal, i.¢., 
they are dependent upon the receipt of reciprocal assurances from 
Belgium and from France. Finally, the draft letter also stated 
that the two Governments would “ establish or continue the contact 
between the General Staffs of our two countries contemplated in 
paragraph III(2) of the said arrangement.’’’ that is to say, the stafi 
conversations would be under the same limited conditions as apply 
in that paragraph, as Mr. Eden emphasized in his March 26 speech. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the undertakings in this 
letter come into force only when all efforts at conciliation have 
failed. The procedure applicable to the letter was one of the chief 
matters before the British Cabinet at its meeting!on April [1, and 
on April 2 it was handed to the Ambassadors of France and 
Belgium by Mr. Eden. 

The White Paper has been criticized, and Mr. Eden has stated 
that he could find a few faults with it himself. At the same time 
he said deliberately that he regretted not one of the proposals, 
“because the House must recall that we were met together in 
circumstances as grave as those that have faced any Government 
since the War,’’ and he went on :— 

‘“* Few people in this country yet realize the immense_signil- 
cance to certain parts of Europe of that demilitarized zone. There 
were latent dangers which are not yet wholly appreciated. Our 
(1) Vide paragraph (6) of the draft letter. 

(2) Vide paragraph (c) of the draft letter. 

(3) By this the four Governments ‘“‘ undertake forthwith to instruct their 
General Staffs to enter into contact with a view to arranging the technical con- 


ditions in which the obligations which are binding upon them should be carried 
out in case of unprovoked aggression.” 
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justification for these proposals lies simply in this, that at a moment 
of crisis they allayed the immediate prospects of steps being taken 
which might have led to war. They earned us a breathing space, 
and we have now concluded the first phase of our efforts to 
preserve peace in a situation of difficulty which we have done 
nothing ourselves to create. My justification for this White 
and the Government’s justification, is that no less than 


he 4 


Paper, 

pe: ay was in the balance when these meetings took place. 

The Foreign Secretary's analysis of the Government’s under- 
takings as set out in the Paper may also be referred to. He pointed 
out that these undertakings came into force at three different 
stages. There were the undertakings relating to the immediate 
situation, pending negotiations ; the ones they were prepared to 
contribute as part of the general settlement they hoped to bring 
about in those negotiations ; and, finally, the undertakings they 
were prepared to give in the event of a breakdown. 

As regards the first, or interim, undertaking, this is set out in 
paragraph III,? and was deliberately designed to compensate for 
the loss of security suffered by Belgium and France owing to 
the violation of the demilitarized zone. The undertaking is strictly 
limited and is clearly defined, while the conversations were purely 
technical and could, “‘in no measure’”’ increase Great Britain’s 
political obligations. Mr. Eden, however, went further and 
said that :— 

‘We shall ask, and indeed, insist that some such paragraph 
as this shall be the understanding upon which those conversations 
take place: ‘It is understood that this contact does not imply 
any political undertaking or any obligation as regards defence 
organization between the two parties.” 

The second set of undertakings is contained in paragraph VII, 
which has been dealt with earlier in this article. The scheme is 
that there should be a number of non-aggression pacts, and that 
in Western Europe these pacts should be guaranteed by Britain 
and Italy. Over and above that, however, there would also be 
pacts of mutual assistance between the Western European Powers 
in which the guarantees would be reciprocal, so that Great Britain 
would share in the guarantees as well as in the risks. 

Finally, there are the undertakings which may be given if 
negotiations fail, and these have been referred to above. The 
position as to the country’s total engagements was summed up 
by the Foreign Secretary as follows: “‘ except in respect of the 
parts of Europe covered by our Locarno obligations, our obligations 
are precisely the same as those of any other members of the League 
of Nations. Even in respect of the area covered by the Locarno 
Treaty there is no new commitment, but only arrangements for 
the more effectual fulfilment of commitments which already exist.” 

(t) For a full summary of Mr. Eden’s speech see the Chronology, pages 27-30. 

(2) This stated that the guarantees of Locarno still subsisted in their entirety, 
and that the Powers would “ forthwith instruct their General Staffs,” etc., as 
quoted in Note (3) on page 6. 
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Their objectives, he concluded, were threefold—first, to avert 
the danger of war; second, to create conditions in which negoti. 
tions could take place and, third, to bring about the success of the 
negotiations so that they might strengthen collective securit, 
further Germany’s return to the League and, in a happier atmes. 
phere, allow those larger negotiations on economic matters and o 
matters of armaments to take place which were indispensable 4) 
the appeasement of Europe. 

For this programme it was essential that they should hay; 
plenty of time, and he made a plea for a reduction of the presen; 
“tempo ”’ of international exchanges. 

When they received the new proposals, which Herr Hitler haj 
promised to submit after the Reichstag Election, they would nee; 
a calmer and quieter atmosphere “‘in which to attempt to study 
them and to take stock of the general situation as they then foun? 
it.” “‘When we have those proposals,’ said Mr. Eden, “ w, 
shall need an indispensable breathing space, and any action yw 
shall take will simply be calculated to try to steady the situation 
to that end.”’ 

It may perhaps usefully be added that Mr. Neville Chambeflai: 
who closed the debate, dotted the “i’s’”’ and crossed the “t's 
of this clear and unequivocal exposition of British policy. He began 
by reminding the House that they still had a long way to go befor 
they could be certain that they could rely on the active co-operation 
of all other members of the League to prevent or punish aggression, 
and that was why special arrangements such as Locarno were 
necessary. 

He also reminded it that that Treaty specifically provides that 
Britain cannot be drawn into obligations under it in consequence 
of arrangements in France and Russia regarding Eastern Europe. 
Under the League, however, Great Britain was interested just as 
much in the preservation of peace in the East of Europe as she was 
in the West, and her obligations under the Covenant would apply 
equally whether aggression took place in the Eastern or Wester 
parts of the Continent. 

By examining in detail the wording of the passages in the 
White Paper referring to staff consultations Mr. Chamberlain was 
able to make it clear that they had not committed Parliament, 
or the Government, or the country, to any risks of war which were 
not already inherent in the Treaty of Locarno, and he ended by 
calling attention to the proposal in Article 8 of the White Paper, 
in which the four Powers declare themselves ready to support the 
introduction at the Council of the League of resolutions inviting 
the nations to a conference to examine the question of organizing 
the system of collective security “ on a precise and effective basis. 
When conditions were sufficiently settled to allow of the holding 
of such a conference, he said, they would have to “ review the 
whole conditions, the whole constitution, functions and scope o! 
the League of Nations.” H. L. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssin1 


a. 
March 18th.—The Government issued a denial of indirect negotia- 
tions with any “so-called semi-official representatives.” They 
intended to cease fighting only after an assurance that negotiations 
would be carried out within the framework of the League, and would 
respect the territorial integrity and political independence of Ethiopia. 

' Kworam was again attacked with gas bombs. Italian version of 
bombing of British Red Cross. (See Italy). 

March 19th.—The two English staff of the British Red Cross, when 
attempting to help the crew of the Abyssinian Red Cross aeroplane 
destroyed on March 17th, were stated to have been machine-gunned 
nine times. 

March 20th.—The Italians destroyed another Abyssinian aero- 
plane, and reports were current that the British Ambulance Unit No. 2 
had been bombed near Gondar. Mustard gas bombs were dropped 
on Erga Alem. 

Mr. Rickett arrived in Addis Ababa. 

March 21st.—The Government communicated to the League two 
Notes. The first accused Italy of using asphyxiating gases and 
“raining down hyperite on inhabited centres, and over immense areas 
is massacring the population of women, children and aged people. 
She is destroying the Churches and holy places.” 

The second said that Italy, in accepting in principle the League 
appeal to open negotiations, was careful to avoid referring to the 
essential element in the proposal; she did not say she agreed to 
negotiate within the framework of the League and in the spirit of the 
Covenant. 

It asked that she should be asked to give a categorical reply to 
that question, since the Government felt justified in asserting that 
the sole purpose of the Italian reply was to prevent the oil sanction. 
They reminded the League that no effective action had yet been taken 
in response to Ethiopia’s demands. 

March 22nd.—Jijiga was bombed by 1g aeroplanes, which dropped 
incendiary bombs. Gas attacks were also stated to be continuing in 
Gojjam, Lasta, and Wallo Provinces, and at Gondar. 

Three traitor dejasmatches, involved in the Gojjam revolt and 
in the disaffection among the Shiftas in northern Wallo, were brought 
to the capital in chains. 

March 23rd.—Jijiga was bombed again by 27 machines, and the 
death roll for the two days was stated to be 19. 

The text of a Note presented to the Legations of the Powers 
which signed the Hague Convention of 1907 or the Geneva Protocol 
of 1925 was published. It denounced the use by Italy of asphyxiating 
or similar gases and reserved the right to claim indemnity under 
Article 25 of the Hague Convention. 

March 24th.—Italian headquarters denied that the second British 
Red Cross unit had been hit by bombing machines at Gondar. 

A Swedish Red Cross airman arrived in the capital suffering from 
mustard gas (hyperite) burns, and stated that the Italians were using 
them continually in the Kworam area. 

» March 25th—Statement in Parliament re Italian Note regarding 
bombing of Red Cross unit. (See Great Britain). 
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Jijiga was bombed for the third time, and the Italians wer 
reported to be advancing up the Fafan valley and to have occupied 
Sasa Baneh and Anale. 

Italian headquarters announced the occupation of “ the inhabited 
centre of Kafta,”’ about 30 miles south of the Setit River, where many 
local warriors had asked to join the Italian forces. 

March 26th.—Italian forces were reported to be nearing Noggara, 
in Wolkait. 

March 29th.—Italian forces reported the occupation of Sokota 
some 50 miles west of Kworam and of Lake Ashangi. Bircutan. in 
Wolkait, was also occupied, thus assuring to the Italians the contro! 
of the whole region. 

Harar was bombed by 37 Italian machines and set on fire. The 
French hospital, Consular office, wireless station, and other French 
property were destroyed, and the Egyptian Red Crescent hospital 
was badly damaged. 

As the town was an undefended one, no retaliation was possible, 
and the Government issued a statement denying the “ lies spread by 
the Italians to the effect that important military preparations are being 
carried out in the open town of Harar. The object of these lies is te 
create a pretext for the future bombardment of a town which has been 
completely denuded of all military constructions. ...’’ (The state. 
ment was issued prior to the aerial attack). 

Jijiga was again bombed. 

Raids in Tembien by Dejasmatch Gabrehot were reported to be 
continuing. 

A Swedish ambulance tent was stated to have been destroyed 
by bombs on March 17th near Goba, in Bale Province. 

The Emperor was believed to have moved his headquarters to 
the west of Kworam, near Sokota. 

March 30th.—An Italian official report stated that “ Yesterday 
33 machines bombed Harar, striking the already known military 
objectives with visible effect. Notwithstanding the sharp anti-aircraft 
fire no machine was hit.” 

The Italians announced the occupation of Sokota and Debarek, 
and stated that troops of the rst Army Corps were near Mai Chio, in 
sight of Lake Ashangi. Kafta and Bircutan, in Wolkait, were also 
in Italian possession. 

The Foreign Minister sent a protest to the Council and Members 
of the League against the bombing of Harar. Reports reaching the 
capital stated that 300 bombs had been dropped on the town and 
many outside the walls. Fifty had fallen on the Egyptian Red Crescent, 
14 on.the Catholic Mission, and a few on the French hospital, French 
Consulate, the Swedish Mission, and the Ethiopian military hospital. 
Only four persons were killed. 

Enda Mehoni, just south-east of Amba Alaji, was stated to have 
been bombed with mustard and other gases. 

March 31st.—lItalian forces occupied Sardo, in the Southern 
Danakil Plain, after a march of 220 miles from Assab. Italian head- 
quarters also reported that the tricolour had been hoisted over the 
residence of the Sultan of Aussa on March 11th, and the population 
of the whole territory welcomed the occupation. 
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The Italians stated that, in bombing Harar, the parts of the town 
inhabited by civilians were respected, and only military objectives 


were bombed. 


Albania 


March 19th.—Financial and trade agreements with Italy were 
signed in Tirana. One provided for the resumption of payments of 
the Italian loan to Albania of June, 1931 (amounting to roo million 
gold francs), the instalments of which had been suspended. Another 
provided for an extension of the area of operations of the Italian oil 
concession, in return for new, but unspecified advantages by Italy. 
March 28th.—Parliament ratified the agreements signed with 
Italy. They were reported to include military provisions as well as a 


further loan. 


Australia. ' , . 
March 24th.—The Premier, speaking at the Associated Chambers 


of Commerce at Adelaide, said the time had come when they must 
re-examine the question of migration, and went on: “ We have 
reached a stage of recovery when we must be prepared not only to 
receive, but warmly invite, our kinsmen from England.” 

Nations were seeking expansion, and Australia could not justify 
her position as long as she was not occupying her lands adequately. 


Austria. 
March 19th.—The Premier and Foreign Minister of Hungary 


arrived in Vienna and later left for Rome with the Austrian Chancellor 
and the Foreign Minister. 

March 20th.—It was pointed out in Vienna that no official in- 
timation had been received as to Herr Hitler’s offer to conclude a 
non-aggression pact with Austria, and it was remarked that on a 
former occasion when the Fihrer made important references to 
Austria in an interview for a British paper the Berlin Foreign Office 
had refused to discuss them with the Austrian Minister in Berlin. 

An offer, however, even direct, would have no interest for Austria, 
it was stated, unless it were guaranteed by a third party, since a non- 
aggression pact between a nation of 67 million and one of less than 
7 million people would be meaningless by itself and, in any case, 
non-interference in the internal affairs of Austria was just as important 
as non-aggression. 

March 24th.—The trial ended of 30 Socialists charged with 
illegally reorganizing the Social Democratic Party. Fourteen were 
acquitted and 16, found guilty, were sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment of from 6 to 20 months. 

March 25th.—It was noted with some concern in Vienna that 
Herren Habicht and Frauenfeld were included among the official Nazi 
candidates for the Reichstag election. (They were the former Nazi 
“inspectors” for Austria and for Vienna, and were held mainly re- 
sponsible for the terrorist campaign which culminated in the rising 
of July, 1934, and the murder of Herr Dollfuss.) 

It was also noticed that Herren Jung and Krebs, fugitives from 
Czechoslovakia and ex-Nazi Deputies in the Czechoslovak Parliament, 
were candidates. (See also Czechoslovakta). 
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March 27th.—The Pester Lloyd, referring to Mr. Eden’s speech 
expressed apprehension regarding what it believed to be a deep cleavage 
of British public opinion about all matters concerning Germany, ang 
stated that the Cabinet had been repeatedly disavowed by public 
opinion in decisions of vital importance. The “ vacillation in Downing 
Street substantially increases the general European insecurity,” jt 
considered. E 


um. 

March 20th.—The Premier arrived back in Brussels and, in 
speech in the Chamber explained the agreement reached in London. 
If Germany accepted it it would be recognized in advance that the 
status of the Rhineland was not to be regarded as final, and that it 
could be modified. 

Of the letter from the British Government promising support if 
conciliation failed he said it meant that Britain, for the first time in 
history, he believed, had made her decision with a given hypothesis 
in view before that hypothesis became fact. 


Brazil. 

March 23rd.—The President decreed an extension for go days 
of the state of siege declared by Congress after the risings of November, 
on the ground that a grave situation existed in the nation. 

The Minister of Justice called for co-operation from all the national 
forces, civil and military, in crushing extremist activities. 


Bulgaria. 

March 24th.—The Supreme Court Martial, on appeal, confirmed 
the death sentence on Colonel Velcheff and Major Stancheff. 

March 28th.—The King commuted to life imprisonment the death 
sentences passed on Colonel Velcheff and Major Stancheff. 


March 23rd.—Small Communist bands in Shansi were reported 
to have seized several towns on the light railway running southward 
from Taiyuanfu, and fighting was in progress near Sukow, 20 miles 
south of that city. 

Five divisions of Government troops were stated to have entered 
the Province, and were chiefly used to defend the walled towns, as 
the Communists split up into small mobile bands, very difficult to 
deal with. 

Reports reached Peking that Hungtung had been taken by the 
Communists. (There were 1o British missionaries stationed there). 

March 25th.—The annual elections to the Council of the Inter- 
national Settlement at Shanghai, for which the Japanese had put up 
three candidates, in defiance of the arrangement with the other nation- 
alities, resulted in the Japanese candidates being at the bottom of 
the poll. 

The British and the U.S. candidates received the solid support 
of the German and other foreign communities. 

Government troops reported the capture of Wenshui, in central 
Shansi, from the Communists. 
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March 26th.—The Consular Body declared the Shanghai elections 
invalid, owing to a mistake in counting the votes in one of the ballot 







boxes. 
Hungtung and Pingyang were reported to be besieged by Com- 


munists, but the fall of the former was denied. 







Czechoslovakia. 


March 24th.—Of seventeen Germans of Czechoslovak nationality, 
charged with high treason, thirteen were convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment and fined, the rest being acquitted. They were accused 
of conspiring to incorporate part of the country into the German 
Reich at a given opportunity. 

March 25th—Some concern was felt in Prague at the fact that 
the official list of candidates for the German Reichstag election con- 
tained the names of Herren Jung and Krebs, formerly Nazi Deputies 
in the Chamber, who had fled to Germany to evade trial after the 
suppression of the Czechoslovak Nazi Party. It was presumed that 
they must have been given German citizenship, a breach of the German- 
Czechoslovak Treaty of 1922. Herr Jung was reported to have been 
given an important appointment in the Propaganda Ministry in 
Berlin. 

March 26th.—The Government introduced a Defence Bill in 
Parliament providing for-the, establishment of a Supreme Army 
Council, and giving the authorities special powers as to mobilization, 
and for the conscription of all able-bodied men for agricultural or 
industrial work in the event of mobilization or internal disorders. 

March 27th.—Election posters and leaflets urging the local in- 
habitants to overthrow the Government were distributed in several 
villages near the German frontier by persons in a German motor-car. 

March 30th.—Dr. Kalfus was appointed Minister of Finance. 

March 31st.—The Government lodged a protest in Berlin against 
the candidature of Herren Jung, Krebs and Schubert, for the Reichstag, 
on the ground that they had not relinquished Czechoslovak citizenship. 






























Egypt. 
March 21st.—Owing to failure to agree among the minor political 


parties as to the distribution of the 58 seats in the General Election 
allotted to them by the Wafd, the latter party decided to fight every 
constituency except the six reserved to the non-Wafd members of 
the Delegation negotiating with Great Britain. (It had been arranged 
that the non-Wafd parties should be allowed between them 25 per 
cent. of the seats). 











France. 

March 19th.—It was learned that the President of the Army 
Committee of the Chamber had asked the Minister of War that the 
Government should take steps to fortify the frontier opposite Basle. 
(By the Treaty of 1815 France undertook not to fortify it). 

M. Flandin reported to the Cabinet on the London meetings and 
a communiqué was issued stating that the Council had unanimously 
approved his statement; they also thanked him for “the energy 
with which he had defended the interests of France and of peace.” 
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In official circles the results of the London conference wer 
described as “ interesting and favourable.” 

March 20th.—M. Flandin, in a statement to the Chamber on the 
London agreement, said the Government would have preferred the {yj 
re-establishment of the authority of international law by a return ty 
the situation which existed in the Rhineland before March 7th. This 
result might have been obtained if the Locarno Powers had agreed 
to exercise sufficient pressure in Berlin, but it was found that such 
agreement could not be reached. 

The installation of international forces in the Rhineland woul; 
show that international law had won the day. An internationa| 
committee would supervise the undertaking of France and Belgium 
not to send any more troops to the frontier during the negotiations 
and this committee would give France new guarantees against the 
remilitarization and refortification of the zone. There was no question 
of allowing French and Belgian territory to be occupied by inter. 
national forces. 

The German repudiation of Locarno had only made the difference 
that its guarantees were now applicable only in favour of France and 
Belgium. The British Government had agreed to their insistence 
that agreements designed to ensure the application of military 
guarantees should be drawn up at once, and Italy had also agreed to 
it. This decision meant the establishment of a conception of complete 
mutual support under the threat of war, and if a new treaty of mutual 
assistance were concluded to-morrow this mutual guarantee would 
be inserted in it. 

The Stresa front could now be reconstituted, thanks to the opening 
of negotiations which, he said, should quickly bring about the cessation 
of hostilities in Abyssinia and of sanctions against Italy. 

The Locarno Powers had not been content with a negative pro- 
gramme ;_ negotiations would be opened when the _ preliminary 
measures had been taken and when the Government’s mandate had 
been renewed in the Elections. The negotiations should produce 
a new status for the Rhineland and precise conventions of mutual 
assistance, supported by technical agreements. Nor were they for- 
getting Eastern Europe ; there must also be an economic settlement, 
limitation of armaments and a reorganization of international 
exchanges. 

M. Flandin then read out the letter from Mr. Eden defining the 
British undertaking of immediate support in case of aggression. 

The Chamber approved, with only four adverse votes, the Govern- 
ment Bill extending the borrowing powers of the Treasury. It raised 
the limit of bond issues by the sum still required to finance the Special 
Defence Budget, 7.e., by 6,265 million francs. 

March 21st.—M. Maurras, editor of the Action Francaise, was 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment for incitement ‘o murder, 
in connection with an article on January 13th giving the names of 
140 Deputies who had signed a memorandum in favour of sanctions 
against Italy. 

March 24th.—It was understood that M. Flandin had informed 
the British Government that he would refuse to reconsider the agree- 
ment reached in London on March rgth, and would not return to 
London to discuss German counter-proposals. 
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Intimation to British Foreign Secretary of Government’s views 
as to concessions made in the London proposals. (See Great Britain). 

March 25th.—Official opinion of the German reply to the London 
memorandum was critical of its candour. It was pointed out that 
at the time of the cowp of March 7th France was ready to negotiate 
with Germany on all questions between the two countries, including 
the status of the Rhineland; she had even invited Berlin to open 
conversations. 

In an interview to the Tribune des Nations M. Flandin, referring 
to reports that Great Britain might not feel entirely bound by the 
offer of support given in the letters the text of which was published 
in the White Paper of March roth, said: “If, as the result of one 
surrender after another, the last causes of contention between France 
and Germany should disappear with the last clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty, when we have nothing left to defend.of our position of 1918, 
the support of England will have become far less necessary and will 
have lost its value. Nothing will then prevent us from settling our 
affairs directly with Germany without taking England into account, 
and without her being able to produce grounds of complaint for not 
having been consulted.” 

March 26th.—Signature of Naval Treaty in London. (See Great 
Britain, London Naval Conference). 

March 27th.—Ratifications were exchanged of the Franco-Soviet 

Pact. 
March 28th.—The Bank rate was raised from 3} to 5 per cent., 
and the rate on advances on securities from 5 to 6 per cent. Gold 
export point was reached and shipments to London and New York 
began. 
Speaking at his constituency in the Yonne, M. Flandin asked 
what would be the value of any future treaty if Germany could always 
repudiate it in the name of “ eternal morality and the vital rights of 
the German people,” as Herr Hitler had called it ? 

He asked whether the Chancellor intended to attack the Danzig 
Statute in the name of complete German sovereignty, and when he 
proposed a pact with Lithuania did he finally accept the Memel Statute, 
or was he preparing another coup ? 

Further, what colonies had he in mind, when he mentioned these ? 
—the former German colonies, or only some of them? He might 
reply : “* What does it matter to you if my demand is not on France ? ” 
That was just where the German and French conceptions of inter- 
national life were poles apart. For France peace was one and in- 
divisible, and could not be guaranteed by bilateral pacts. 

It was curious that Nazi propaganda had increased in Austria, 
Slesvig, Silesia, Czechoslovakia, and even in German Switzerland, 
just when Herr Hitler was broadcasting appeals for peace; and he 
asked him plainly whether or not he renounced the annexation or 
even the absorption of these territories or populations by the Reich. 

March 30th.—The Minister of Finance issued a statement denying 
emphatically that the Government had decided on devaluation. The 
crisis had been due to “a carefully prepared campaign of false news 
and underground attacks . . . and everything which has been said 
of an early devaluation, of the establishment of an embargo on gold . . . 
is nothing but invention and lies.” 
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He pointed out that the Budget had been balanced, and that prices 
of agricultural products were rising and trade improving. Their 
stocks of gold were very large and their credit excellent. The Treasury 
was regularly meeting its obligations, within the limit of authoriza. 
tions which the recent vote of the Chamber had not increased. He 
was, therefore, entitled to ask his fellow citizens not to allow themselves 
to be shaken by a campaign of defeatism. 


y- 

March 18th.—In a speech at K6nigsberg Herr Hitler, after re- 
ferring to the improved outlook and spirit of the German people, said 
German democracy was different from other democracies, but the, 
had no desire to impose their own on other countries. ‘I set UP one 
will and one organization,” he said, ‘ one leadership and one deed 
not because I wanted to be a dictator, but because I could not otherwise 
assume responsibility.” 

He had had to fight for Germany’s equality. In order to form a 
League of Nations it was necessary to abolish the fighting of the nations 
among themselves and to balance their natural interests. “ It js 
impossible to build a League on a treaty which tears the nations 
asunder and makes them nations of differing rights.” 

Others, he went on, might have seen the dangers of the Franco- 
Soviet Pact and not taken any action. But the Pact was legally and 
politically incompatible with Locarno. It was impossible to conclude 
alliances which shook the very foundation of Europe without also 
shaking the foundations of Locarno. 

Nothing could deflect Germany from her purpose. She recognized 
only one supreme authority—the nation itself. For the third time 
he asked the people to decide. 

Arrival of German delegation in London. (See Great Britain). 

Semi-official references to versions of the British Government's 
proposals reported to have been submitted to the Locarno Powers 
emphasized that proposals which were not based on recognition of 
the full sovereignty of Germany over her own soil must defeat their 
purpose. 

March 19th.—Herr von Ribbentrop’s statement in the League 
Council. (See League of Nations). 

It was stated in Berlin that, as regards the temporary arrange- 
ments suggested in London to tide over the period of negotiation, the 
Hague Court was not considered a suitable body to deal with a case 
in which political, military and psychological considerations were at 
least as important as the legal. 

Much would depend on the way the question was put ; if it were 
framed in some such way as: “ Could the terms of the Franco-Soviet 
Treaty in any conceivable conditions conflict with the terms of 
Locarno?” its submission to the Permanent Court would be not 
objected to., 

Germany could in no circumstances agree to the establishment 
of a neutral zone along her side of the frontier unless it was applicable 
also to the French side. If France were ready to withdraw her troops 
any distance, whether 5 kilometres or 50, the German Government 
would readily consider the idea. 

Speaking at Breslau Dr. Goebbels said: ‘“‘ We do not have to 
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yppeal to the people. We have the Army, the police, the wireless, 
the press, the Nazi organizations. Who could do anything against 
» No one should think that by withholding his vote he can over- 


us! et 
throw National-Socialism.”’ 


March 20th.—Speaking at Hamburg Herr Hitler said the General 
lection had not been called to decide a domestic question, but to 
iet the world know that when he spoke he was speaking for the entire 
nation. Whether the world accepted their judgment or not was all 
one to them, and he emphasized that the Nazis had accepted respon- 
sibility both for the present and the future. 

They had to revise not the letter of a treaty, he said, but a point 
of view. Either co-operation with the rest of Europe would be 
honestly possible for them or Germany would go her way alone. “* We 
stand by the offer we have made. If the world says that we will not 
abide by these treaties it has no right to use such terms.” 

They themselves could give an account of how treaties had been 
kept since 1918. 

The habit of making politics over Germany’s head was finished 
with. In no circumstances would they sacrifice one centimetre of 
their equal rights. This decision was unshakable, and from it had 
come their great offer. 

It was learnt that the Confessional Movement in the Protestant 
Church had appointed a new Provisional Administration to replace 
that headed by Dr. Marahrens; which had resigned during the synod 
in February. 

It was stated in official quarters in Berlin that the situation had 
become “ considerably aggravated ” following a closer perusal of the 
London proposals. The memorandum, it was declared was “ certainly 
not the bridge leading to the great peace plan. Equal duties demand 
equal rights; such principles, however, have been violated by the 
documents. The method, * take it or leave it,’ is not the right one.” 

Public opinion, as represented by the press in general, was very 
indignant over the proposal to send an international police forceinto 
the Rhineland, and in Frankfurt it was stated that people had been 
declaring they would fight with broomsticks rather than submit to 
such indignity. 

March 21st.—The Evangelical Churches of Bavaria, Hanover, 
Mecklenberg, Saxony and Wiirttemburg united to form a new German 
Lutheran Church. The Bishops, sitting in common council, were to 
exercise the spiritual leadership of the Church. 

March 22nd.—In a speech at Breslau Herr Hitler repeated that 
they would capitulate to nobody. If statesmen could not agree, perhaps 
peoples could, and Germany was working for a new order at home 
and in the world. 

He was convinced that the régime was firmly anchored in the 
hearts of the people, and no other régime was built up on so much 
organized strength as the German. They had succeeded in rescuing 
Germany, and had also attempted to rescue the German economy, 
although in this respect also they had not been able to take the advice 
of their opponents, who had the recipe only for economic destruction. 

He repeated the claim that he himself was responsible to his 
conscience and to the German people, but to nobody else in the world. 
In restoring German honour he had always been guided by the principle 
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that German freedom had nothing to do with injury to others, ang 
in the three years since he took office not a word had been said or , 
step taken that could be regarded as a wrong to another nation. 

The contention that the Sovereignty of the Reich over its owy 
territory infringed the rights of others was to them _ intolerable 
Germany made no claims upon other nations, and she would allow 
none affecting German sovereignty ; this was not the view of a man 
but the view of a nation. As for his proposals, if foreign statesmen 
could not agree they should put the question to their peoples: Djj 
they wish for military alliances and infringements on the sovereignty 
of others, or for the end of the war of all against all ? 

A declaration that the Roman Catholic vote for the Governmen; 
on March 29th would be subject to mental reservations on question; 
of internal policy was read from Catholic pulpits throughout the 
country. It stated that the following declaration might be made in 
the name of all German Catholics: “* We give our vote to the Father. 
land, but that does not signify approval of matters for which we could 
not conscientiously be held responsible. . . .” 

March 23rd.—Speaking at Frankfurt Dr. Goebbels said the 
Locarno Powers, in suggesting a 20 kilometre zone where international 
troops were to be stationed, seemed to be thinking in terms of the 
year 1919. Germany was willing to conclude an honest peace, but 
she would not sign anything that was against her honour, or that she 
was convinced she could not keep. She refused to co-operate in the 
old diplomatic policy of the cat walking round the hot milk. 

The German troops were in the Rhineland ; they would remain 
there, and not a single one would be withdrawn. 

The nations would have to negotiate with Germany on her peace 
proposals during the next few months whether they wished to or not. 
An opportunity (which would perhaps be the last) had been offered o/ 
concluding an agreement which would make the history of Germany 
and of Europe for 25 years. 

The plans for the financial reorganization of the North German 
Lloyd and Hamburg-American companies were published, and showed 
that the capital stock of both was to be reduced to one-fifth of the 
existing nominal value and to about 7 per cent. of its nominal value 
in 1932. 

The Foreign Minister received the British Ambassador, who was 
understood to have explained that the contents of the Memorandum 
of the Locarno Powers were to be regarded as proposals to Germany 
rather than final decisions by the four Powers ; it was, accordingly, 
open to Germany to make counter-proposals. 

Speaking at Kassel Herr Hess, referring to the London Memor- 
andum, said that for the sake of peace they wished to look at it from 
the human side, as the English papers did, when someone offered in 
a friendly way to put an international police force at their disposal. 

It was certainly a satire that Italy was to take part in this arrange: 
ment. Italy, who had been found guilty by the League was to be 4 
policeman for Germany, at the League’s request, to protect nationa 
morals, because Germany had placed peace garrisons in her own 
territory. 

It was again the front fighters of the War who had raised their 
voices in various countries to help reason to win the day; even the 
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French front fighters had not failed in that respect. In a great Empire 
the head of the State—a young man—was himself a front fighter, who 
had learned by experience the frightfulness of war. They believed 
for that reason that that country was a buckler of peace. 

March 24th.—In an election speech in Berlin Herr Hitler said 
that on March 31st he would repeat his proposals in an even clearer 
and more emphatic form and would show the world what was possible 
and what they were prepared to do, just as he had already told them 
what was impossible and what they would never do. 

He had called an election to appeal to the people to give their 
verdict on national principles and therewith on national obligations. 
If they had a dictatorship in Germany it would not have been necessary 
to hold an election. 

He claimed that in three years under the Nazi régime they had 
made the progress of centuries. They now knew that the German 
resurrection would be fulfilled; Germany lived in this confidence, 
and her people wished only to live in friendship and peace with the 
rest of the world. 

He could not admit, he went on, that other principles of honour 
were valid for nations than for individuals, and he could not admit 
that obligations could be placed upon him personally that were not 
obligations for others. Nor did he believe that any people to-day 
seriously wished to humiliate another people. That could be believed 
only by politicians who confused the life of the peoples with their 
own interests. If other statesmen made assumptions with regard to 
Germany which would arouse their indignation if made regarding 
their own peoples, they should not be surprized at Germany’s refusal. 
Their aim was quite clear. They demanded to be masters in their 
own house. 

They on their side had given the world a clear programme, and 
had made a contribution they could reconcile with their honour. He 
was not there to make gestures ; he did not demand them from other 
statesmen. 

Herr von Ribbentrop in London, and Government’s reply to 
London Memorandum. (See Great Britain). 

Dr. Goebbels issued an order to the nation to take part in an 
election “ drill”? on March 27th and 28th, which would begin by 
Krupps’ works at Essen blowing its syren, to be taken up all over the 
country, to announce the beginning of the Fiihrer’s great peace appeal. 
This would be inaugurated by a one minute’s silence, as a demon- 
stration to the whole world of determination that the entire nation 
stood as one man behind the Fiihrer and his policy of peace, honour 
and equality. 

March 25th.—Herr Hitler, speaking at Ludwigshafen, said Germany 
had a real longing for true peace, and what he had in mind was the 
permanent settlement of relations between the European peoples in 
the same manner as he had established order within his own country. 
There were no conquerors and vanquished, and no privileged and 
unprivileged nations. 

_ Germany viewed the present problems in the spirit of reason, and 
in that spirit she wanted peace. She was not in need of the glory of 
war, but she was capable of accumulating more glory of peace, and in 
this respect she would stand her ground. 
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The German nation wished to extend its hand to the Freng) 
nation, and not only a German politician to a French politician, 4, 
regarded any doubts about his aims as a gross insult. He spoke befor: 
the whole German nation, and did not conclude any secret agreemen;; 
or secret military alliances ; he would never allow the General Stas 
to make an agreement with anybody else without the knowledge 
of the public. 

Austrian views regarding German offer of non-aggression pact, 
(See Austria). 

Czechoslovak concern at breach of German-Czechoslovak Treaty 
of 1922. (See Czechoslovakia). 

Semi-official commentary on the London conversations include; 
the remark that the German reply had given renewed confirmation 
of a desire to end as soon as possible “a disturbance of Europeay 
politics which Germany has not conjured up.” The reply was , 
document of “‘ good will and sincere readiness to reconstruct, no: 
least because it is firm and consistent, where weak and unreasonable 
concessions would have led not to peace, but to another and more 
dangerous blind alley of injustice and misfortune.” 

Gestures should not be demanded, it was remarked, which would 
be indignantly rejected if they were demanded of oneself. 

March 26th.—Speaking at Leipzig Herr Hitler said that if anyone 
told him that he should give a token, a token of a change of mind, a 
symbolic act to justify confidence, he would reply: ‘* Do not insult 
a nation of 67 million people. We will not put up with it.” 

The symbolic act would be performed on March 29th ; the German 
people would answer it with a symbolic gesture. He claimed that 
he was responsible to the German people, and not to a treaty. “ You 
appeal to paragraphs (of a treaty) and I appeal to the eternal rights 
of a nation. You speak in the name of a temporal instance, and | 
in the name of an eternal national instance.” 

General Géring, speaking at Karlsruhe, said they must ask the 
French people what had happened that Germany should find it im- 
possible to give way. It might be a debatable point who broke the 
treaty, but “ the main question is, have we insulted the French people ’ 
Have we injured them? Have we attacked their honour? Will 
you have peace for 25 years ? ” 

The French said that Strasbourg lay within range of German 
guns; but German territory also lay within range of the French 
fortresses. French security was already guaranteed by six other 
countries, excluding Russia, as well as her own armaments, and the 
peace they offered was guaranteed by the honour of the German 
people and the German Government. 

It was alleged that they intended to attack the countries in the 
East ; “‘ but we will guarantee peace in the East also.” The stake 
at issue was that of peace, and not the susceptibility, vanity and 
fantasy of certain politicians, and, he asked, were more millions of 
men to be destroyed over a point of alleged prestige ? 

The press was critical of Mr. Eden’s speech, in that he had not 
paid enough attention to the national and moral right of Germany 
to sovereignty in her own territory. He had tried to smooth things 
over, but fortunately, said the Bérsen Zeitung, he had attached the 
proper value to the Fiihrer’s peace proposals. 
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The Kélnische Zeitung considered that the spirit of Versailles 






Frenc 
an. a appeared far too often in the speech. The Locarno Treaty, “* which 
€ befor. was based on the Rhineland statute of the Rhineland diktat, was not 
eements broken by Germany, but by France.” 
al Stag March 27th.—Speaking at Essen Herr Hitler reviewed the age- 


long strife between States, tribes, and classes in Germany’s history, 
which had made her defenceless. In saving her from complete political 
and economic ruin he had trodden new and unknown ways, and he 
could not afford to enter into discussions with numerous parties and 








groups. 
He was nevertheless a greater democrat than others; he had 




























cluded appealed to the people three times, and was sure that no German 

mation Government before him would have dissolved the Reichstag while 

ropean possessing a 100 per cent. majority. He had received his orders from 
Was a the nation, and all he wanted to do was to make it strong in order to 
t, not maintain its position in the world, and he was not acting on behalf 
mnable of any party or economic concern. He was probably the only states- 
more man in the world who did not even possess a banking account. 

The same principle of conciliation of the peoples at home applied 
would to foreign relations, he said: Europe resembled a large house with 

many families, where two or three of them took the right to interfere 
lyone in the dwellings of the other, and he went on to repeat his complaints 
nd, a against the rejection of his past offers and the conclusion of military 
nsult alliances against Germany. 

As to what he had done, the nation alone was his judge, and not 
rman any international council. As to distrust of his proposals, if anyone 
that was entitled to feel distruct it was Germany. The Governments of 
You so many other countries were quite unstable, and it would be far 
ghts better if foreign politicians troubled more about domestic affairs than 
ad | about other countries. Everybody should remain at home and 

establish domestic order, peace and wealth, and then wealth would 
the increase internationally. This would be followed by the exchange of 
Im- goods and humanity would think differently. 
the If it were proved on Sunday that he spoke for the whole nation 
le ? he would submit fresh proposals. 
Vill General Géring, speaking in Berlin, asked what foreign statesmen 
expected when they demanded a “ contribution ”’ to facilitate negotia- 
or tions. ‘* If they think we shall walk out from where we have just gone 
” in they can wait till the end of the world.” 
“ The others said they disturbed peace but, he asked, which country 
were they attacking? On the contrary, “‘ we protected peace by 





reoccupying the Rhineland, for otherwise it would have been too easy 
for excited politicians to cause, in these strange times, other armies 
to invade this country.” 

Protests were no good unless backed up by bayonets, and peace 
could be maintained “ only if one carries a sword at one’s side.” 


March 28th.—In his last election speech, at Cologne, Herr Hitler 
said that where, years ago, the last German regiments had crossed 
the Rhine a nation had returned to-day. He maintained that the 
question whether Germans could observe the sanctity of treaties was 
misplaced ; they had waited for 17 years for the others to observe 
them, and had waited in vain. 
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They could not build up a new world “ on the sterile views of 
senile statesmen or jurists, but the world can only be built up on the 
common sense of the peoples.” A German could not possibly say 
to-day : “* We desire an agreement with France, but only if the French 
nation bows to us three times and undertakes this or that gesture or 
symbolic action.’ 

He also claimed that Germany could now lose her power only jn 
an international war, but she did not want one. She had no claims 
to make against the European nations except to live exactly like the 
others. In conclusion, he said: ‘‘ We are a more decent and better 
nation, and find that the blessing of the Lord is once more slowly 
turning towards us. Let us go down on our knees in this hour and 
beg the Almighty to give us the power to survive the battle for liberty 
and for the future and peace of our nation, so help me, God.” 

A semi-official statement was issued in which it was complained 
that the contribution to an interim solution asked of Germany was 
one-sided, and the military conversations were described as merely 
the long-desired fulfilment of a French wish. 

Great Britain was represented as having been lured out of her 
pesition of detachment by France, while Italy was said to regard 
Locarno as endangered by these Franco-British military conversations 
over “a quite special and localized event.” 

“It is obvious,” it went on, “ that these binding intimacies must 
produce mistrust elsewhere. . . . The country standing outside them 
will easily get the impression of a most sinister conspiracy. The 
‘defensive arrangements’ can easily set the whole machinery of 
alliances in motion. . . . Before, therefore, far-ranging plans can be 
properly considered, ‘real causes and possible consequences’ must 
be taken into account.” 

M. Flandin’s speech and questions to Herr Hitler. (See France). 

March 29th.—The Election was held for a new Reichstag and 
resulted in the Nazi Party List receiving 44,411,g1II votes, out of 
44,954,937 cast. (The electorate numbered 45,431,102). The per- 
centage of votes for the Party and the participation in the poll were 
both about 99 per cent. 

Voters could not register an adverse vote except by spoiling their 
voting papers. 

March 30th.—The Kélnische Zeitung, referring to M. Flandin’s 
speech, said the Reich declined to answer questions which were not 
really material, but “ which suggest only an indictment.” 

Negotiations might be begun about differences of opinion at any 
time, so long as they were undertaken on the preliminary condition 
of parity. But “ uncontrolled charges do a great disservice to peace 
and understanding. . . . M. Flandin, the statesman, will always be 
welcome to Germany as a partner in negotiation, but the accuser 
Flandin will meet with a firm cold shoulder from the whole German 
people.” 

PMarch 31st.—The Cabinet approved with some reservations the 
Budget plans for 1936, and the supplementary Budget for 1935. The 
figures were not published. 

The Berlin Weekly, printed in English, stated that reports that 
Dr. Schacht might leave the Economic Ministry and that the mark 
might be devalued were devoid of foundation. 
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Dr. Schacht, it said, had stated on March 28th that the Reichsbank 






lews of 
On the had “ carried through its great tasks of the last few years” without 
ly say impairing the stability of the currency, which remained absolutely 
French firm. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to M. Flandin’s speech, said 
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it could be counted as a step forward that he had paid attention to 
the seven points on which Herr Hitler had founded his peace plan, 
but his criticisms and his questions unfortunately seemed to indicate 
that French policy was to be just as firmly anchored to the status quo 


as ever. 
It was clear that M. Flandin rejected the German thesis, “* which 
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r and is slowly dawning on English minds, that account must be taken of 

berty the natural evolution of peoples, and that the revisionist principle 
must not atrophy.” 

ained Protest from Czechoslovak Government ve Reichstag candidature 

"Was of Herren Jung, Krebs and Schubert. (See Czechoslovakia). 

erely 

| Great Britain. 

her March 18th.—The Locarno Committee of Four met and “‘ examined 

gard the draft of a general agreement, subject to the reservation of certain 

‘ions items which require further examination.” 

It was understood that the four Powers were aiming at drafting 
nust an agreed programme, indicating: (1) the measures they thought 
hem appropriate to apply during the interim phase (i.e., till the League 
The had pronounced on the German violation of treaties) and the phase 
of of negotiations which would have to precede a conclusive settlement 

be in the West; and (2) the methods and stages thought appropriate 
just for the negotiations, and the final objectives the negotiators should 
attempt to reach. 

ce). The German delegation, headed by Herr von Ribbentrop, arrived 
ind in London. 

of March 19th.—Proceedings in London re Germany’s action. (See 
er- League of Nations). 

ere March 20th.—The proposals of the Locarno Powers were published 
as a White Paper, Cmd. 5134. The first part of this invited Germany 
elr to submit her case against the Soviet Pact to the Hague Court and 
to agree to accept its decision ; also to agree not to increase her regular 
s troops or other forces in the Rhineland pending further negotiations, 
rt or to build fortifications. 

It was also proposed that an international force, including British 
y and Italian detachments, should be stationed temporarily in a zone 
n 20 kilometres wide on the German side of the frontier, and that an 
e international commission should supervize the execution of these 
p arrangements. 

; If Germany agreed to accept these proposals she would be invited, 
t 





under paragraph 7, to take part in negotiations on: (1) the German 
offer of March 7th for a non-aggression pact and a Western air pact ; 
(2) revision of the status of the Rhineland; (3) mutual assistance 
pacts open to all the signatories of Locarno, and intended to reinforce 
their security. 

The second part contained the proposal that the League Council 
should invite all the nations concerned to a conference to deal with 
the limitation of armaments, the organization of collective security 
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on a “ precise and effective basis,” the extension of economic relation: 
and improvement of trade, and the German proposals for return ty 
the League, and their suggestions regarding Austria and Czechoslovakia 

In the event of Germany refusing these proposals Great Britaiy 
and Italy, in letters to be addressed to the representatives of Belgium and 
France, gave the following undertaking: If the effort of conciliation 
attempted in the proposed arrangement should fail the British and Italian 
Governments: (1) ‘* Will at once consider, in consultation with you 
Government and the French-Belgian Government the steps to be 
taken to meet the new situation thus created ; (2) will immediately 
come to the assistance of your Government, in accordance with the 
Treaty of Locarno, in respect of any measures which shall be jointly 
decided upon ; (3) will, in return for reciprocal assurances from you 
Government take, in consultation with your Government, all practical 
measures available to his Majesty’s Government for the purpose oj 
ensuring the security of your country against unprovoked aggression : 
(4) will, for this purpose, establish or continue the contact between 
the General Staffs of our two countries contemplated in para- 
graph III (2) of the said arrangement; and furthermore, (5) wil! 
subsequently endeavour at the Council of the League to secure the 
formulation by the latter of all useful recommendations for the main- 
tenance of peace and the respect for international law.” 

Speaking in the House of Commons Mr. Eden gave an account 
of the events since March oth and described the tasks of the League 
Council and of the Locarno Powers respectively. That of the former 
was the simpler, as it only had to pronounce a verdict on Germany's 
action, but that of the latter was long and was complicated, since 
Germany had faced them with a fait accompli, which made the opening 
of negotiations difficult. 

Germany had first been asked to withdraw enough troops to 
reduce the occupation to one which was really symbolical, and Herr 
Hitler’s reply that he would not move in any more had not removed 
the difficulty. 

Of the agreement ultimately reached he said, and repeated, that 
the two objects of the Government throughout had been to restor 
confidence in international law, and to seize every chance to rebuild 
peace on securer foundations. It, therefore, became clear that there 
must be both interim proposals and ultimate proposals, and he 
summarized the former, claiming that they were fair and reasonable. 

It was right that Germany should make contributions, because 
her action had caused the emergency. The French and Belgians had 
also made contributions, and a comparison between the proposals 
agreed on and the demands originally made was an eloquent testimony 
to their restraint. 

Mr. Eden then defined the proposed task of the Locarno Powers, 
including Germany, and said what was proposed was thai the five 
signatories should enter into negotiations on the basis : first, of several 
of the proposals made in the German Memorandum of March 7th; 
secondly, of the revision of the status of the Rhineland ; and thirdly, 
of the drawing up of mutual assistance pacts open to all the signatories 
of Locarno. 

The next stage of negotiation was the World Conference, to be 
held under the auspices of the League, to consider, in addition to 
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elation Yerr Hitler’s other proposals, the questions of limitation of arms and 
turn to economic relations between the nations. Finally, since it was necessary 
Ovakia, to provide against the possible failure of this effort at conciliation, the 
Britain Guarantor Powers had drafted letters to the Belgian and French 
um and Governments stating what they were prepared to do in that event. 
ition The text of these letters would be found in the White Paper. 

Italian With regard to the draft proposals set out in the White Paper, 
b your it was pointed out in London that the provisional safeguards on the 
to be frontier were to last only until the conclusion of the new settlement 
diately in the West outlined in paragraph 7 (re invitation to Germany to 
th the join in negotiations on her proposals of March 7th, revision of the 
jointly status of the Rhineland, and mutual assistance pacts open to all 
b your Locarno signatories). 

actical The invitation to Germany to lay her case against the Soviet 
me at Pact before the Hague Court without prejudice to the operation of 
eee ; paragraph 7 was understood to mean that the reference to the Court 
tween was not the indispensable condition of negotiations for the Rhineland 
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settlement. 
March 21st.—A meeting was held in London of the representatives 


of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, the Netherlands, Spain and 
Switzerland to consult regarding the possible implications of their 
position as “neutrals.” It was understood to have been agreed 
among them that the League Council ought to keep strictly to the 
Covenant and avoid entanglement in the Locarno dispute except in 
fulfilment of the League’s undoubted obligations. 

March 23rd.—In a speech at Bristol Lord Halifax said the pro- 
posals made to Germany were never intended as an ultimatum, and 
any counter-proposals would be given most careful consideration. 

He referred to the three possible courses for British foreign policy 
to follow: the old system of alliances, or Balance of Power ; isolation ; 
and loyalty to the League and acceptance of the collective obligations 
of the Covenant. The first led to war and the second was impracticable, 
and had been, ever since 1066. 

The better Germany’s case was, the stronger was the argument 
for presenting it to the world by reason and not by force. Also, it 
was necessary to give full recognition to the particular position of 
Belgium and France. 

Of the proposals of the Four Powers he said three main elements 
found place in them. First, the assertion of the rights and sanctity 
of international law ; secondly, proposals by way of temporary measures 
to deal with the present situation and enable them to get on with 
the third—+t.e., the examination of the larger issues, those propounded 
by the German Chancellor, together with others recognized as 
fundamental to a durable settlement. 

The Government had “ expressed their willingness to reinforce 
the security of France and Belgium on a reciprocal basis with ourselves 
by practical discussions in advance of the means by which this country 
could lend its aid if these countries were victims of unprovoked 
aggression.” 

In reply to questions in Parliament Mr. Eden said that in his 
conversations with Herr von Ribbentrop he explained that the contents 
of the documents which had been communicated to Berlin were in 
the nature of proposals. He made it clear that the Government hoped 
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Herr Hitler would accept them, but that in any event H.M. Govern. 
felt that the German Government should assist them in their task 
by making some constructive contribution to improve the situation. 

On his instructions the Ambassador in Berlin had used similar 
language in an interview with the German Foreign Minister op 
March 22nd. 

March 24th.—In the House of Lords the debate on the Goverp. 
ment’s Defence proposals was concluded with a division which gave 
the Government a majority of 109 to 8. 

Replying to criticisms of the White Paper Lord Hailsham re. 
minded the House that the proposals had been produced before 
Germany’s action of March 7th, and gave an assurance that the whole 
obligations undertaken by the Government had been set out in the 
White Paper ; “‘ there was no secret understanding of any kind outside 
that document.” 

In the Commons the question of the proposed Legislative Council 
for Palestine was raised, and Members argued that, with its permanent 
Arab majority, it would be a disgraceful surrender of Britain’s 
mandatory responsibilities. Other Members quoted suspicions that 
Jewish immigration was to be made more difficult and declared the 
Jews did not get their fair share from Government expenditure. 

Mr. Thomas replied that the Legislative Council had had the 
support of every Government since 1922, and a Council proposed in 
1922 had been accepted by the Jews. 

The proposed Council could not touch the mandate, nor the work 
of the Jewish Agency. Further, Sir Arthur Wauchope, whom the 
Jews favoured, had advised the establishment of a Council as a means 
of fostering that co-operation between Arabs and Jews which was the 
essence of the Mandate. 

Herr von Ribbentrop arrived in London and handed to Mr. Eden 
the preliminary reply of his Government to the proposals of the four 
Powers. This stated that a full reply would be made on March 3ist, 
when the German Government would define their views, and make 
positive proposals. 

The statement also maintained that the Soviet Pact had removed 
the assumptions on which Locarno was based, and pointed out that 
troops had been sent into the Rhineland to provide the condition of 
complete equality under which Germany could become a party to 
an agreement for peace. Lasting agreements could only be concluded 
in an atmosphere of sympathetic recognition of the equal rights of all 
nations. 

The London proposals, it was argued, were based on a new dis- 
crimination intolerable for a great nation, and to that Germany would 
not agree. She desired to make an important contribution to peace, 
but economic conferences would be vain until there was unconditional 
and lasting security, and this security could only be provided by a 
firm peace guaranteed for a long period. 

The Government, in fact, laid more value upon this peace as 4 
basis for a revival of prosperity than on any relief negotiated by means 
of economic conferences. 

Though compelled to reject the proposals in all points which 
affected equality of rights, Germany felt she must comply with the 
British suggestions by presenting new proposals. The Government 
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would not enter now into the points rejected ; they intended to bring 
that rejection into connection with a new and detailed plan for the 
solution of the crisis. 

Owing to the Election, however, they were technically not in a 
position to draw up so extensive a document, requiring such profound 
consideration. Herr von Ribbentrop had, accordingly, been sent to 
London now for a verbal discussion of a few important points. 

Mr. Eden received the French Ambassador, who informed him 
that his Government’s view was that as they had made important 
and valuable concessions, they had the right to expect that the draft 
proposals would be considered by Herr Hitler as an indivisible whole. 

March 25th.—In a reply ,to a question in Parliament Mr. Eden 
said they had now received the full text of the Italian Note re the 
bombing of the British Red Cross unit in Abyssinia, and stated that 
he had * felt bound to inform the Italian Government that H.M. Govern- 
ment are quite unable to regard the Italian answer to the representa- 
tions which have been made to them as in any way satisfactory.” 

Replying to a further question Mr. Eden said that the Government 
of Czechoslovakia ‘* have given his Majesty’s Representative at Prague 
a categorical assurance that no such arrangement exists’ as one for 
the use by Russia of aerodromes in Czechoslovakia for military 
purposes. 

The Prime Minister, in reply to a question, said he was unable 
to give an undertaking that before military conversations between 
the General Staffs of the Locarno Powers began a plebiscite should 
be held in Great Britain to seek authority for them. 

Replying to a debate on colonies and raw materials in the Lords, 
the Earl of Plymouth, Under-Secretary for the Colonies, said the 
policy of the Government must take into account the fact that the 
conditions in which the theory of free trade could be converted into 
practice did not exist. It was unthinkable that they should now 
adopt a free trade policy unilaterally. 

The Ottawa Agreements were not an intensification of protection, 
but rather a modification, in the direction of freer trade over a very 
He did not agree that their abrogation would result in 
freer trade. In the great majority of African colonies the position 
was controlled by treaties by which England was bound. In all these 
territories Germany and Italy enjoyed exactly the same economic 
opportunity as members of the British Commonwealth, and Japan 
had the same privileges in the five East African Colonies. 

If the Ottawa Agreements were abrogated those Empire countries 
which lost their preference would not be likely to reduce their general 
tariff to non-Empire countries., 

Actually, what Germany, Italy and Japan wanted was not equal 
trade, but, to all intents and purpeses, exclusive opportunities over 
certain defined areas. Of the restrictions which had been placed on 
the trade of. the first two it was fair to say that the majority were the 
result of their own deliberate policy. It had nothing to do with any- 
thing that Great Britain had done or could do in the future. 

March 26th.—Mr. Eden, in ‘‘ an account on my behalf and on 
that of the Government of our stewardship during the recent critical 
international situation”? in the House of Commons, began by em- 
phasizing that it was “* imperative in the present international situation 
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that this country should visualize its problems in a true perspective ” - 
he must therefore speak frankly. 

After the War the original French aim had been to obtain security 
by the separation of the Rhineland provinces from the rest of Germany. 
but they were persuaded to abandon that position by an arrangement 
comprizing : a 15 years’ occupation of the zone, its permanent de. 
militarization, and a guarantee of security from Britain and from the 
U.S.A. In actual fact that guarantee was never forthcoming, Owing 
to the American failure to ratify. 

Then the demilitarized zone was embodied in the Treaty of Ver. 
sailles, and there was no time limit for it. Turning to the place of 
this zone in the Locarno Treaty, the House, he said, might imagine 
that the zone formed part of the Treaty “ because from the outset 
France and Belgium clamantly demanded it.” This was not the 
position at all; the demand for it “‘ figured in the original demand 
put forward by Germany, who herself initiated the conversations which 
led to the signature of the Locarno Treaty.” This was not surprizing 
when it was remembered that this came soon after the Ruhr occupation. 

Since then successive Governments in Germany, France, and 
England had reaffirmed Locarno; nobody had ever heard of the 
diktat of Locarno. Further, if Germany wished to modify any part 
of it, negotiations were open to her, under Article 3, which specifically 
provided for this. If she considered the Hague Court unsuitable there 
was the Franco-German Arbitration Treaty which expressly provided 
that even legal questions could, by agreement, be submitted to a 
permanent conciliation commission which that agreement set up. 

Mr. Eden then pointed out that Belgium had done nothing to 
affect the Locarno Treaty, and it was not surprizing that there should 
be deep anxiety in that country. 

As for Great Britain herself it was incorrect to regard her position 
as that of arbiter in this business. He then quoted the terms of 
Article 4 of Locarno, and said that in the light of them they were not 
‘“ uncommitted and free arbiters.” He went on: “I want in all 
bluntness to make this plain to the House—I am not prepared to be 
the first British Foreign Secretary to go back on a British signature.” 

By Article 7 of Locarno they were also bound to seek a peaceful 
and an agreed solution, and that was why they had disagreed with 
the original Belgian and French view, expressed at the Paris meeting, 
that Germany should be compelled to withdraw her troops by pro- 
gressive sanctions. They had preferred to try to restore confidence 
by negotiation, though, as he warned those who spoke of “ rebuilding,” 
there must be well and truly laid foundations to build upon. 

During the conversations the crux of the problem was how was 
international law to be vindicated and how were they to bridge the 
interim period before negotiations could begin? In the White Paper 
they had put forward three proposals to that end: Germany iad been 
asked to refer {the Soviet Pact to the Hague Court, to suspend 
fortification of the zone, and to agree to an international force for 
an interim period. This was not an ultimatum, still less a diktat, 
and if Germany had constructive counter-proposals they would take 
them to the other Powers. But agreement would be almost impossible 
unless the German proposals met the immediate problem of restoring 
confidence. 
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As to Britain’s undertakings as set out in the White Paper, these 
came into force at three different stages; those relating to the im- 
mediate situation, those they were prepared to contribute as part 
of the general settlement, and those they were prepared to give if 
the negotiations broke down. He first quoted paragraph 3 and said 
that undertaking was designed to compensate for the loss of security 
suffered by France and Belgium at this time owing to the violation 
of the demilitarized zone. 

He emphasized that the undertaking was strictly limited, and 
‘hat the Staff conversations were purely technical, and could “ in 
no measure increase our political obligations ”’; in fact a paragraph 

ould be inserted stating that it was ‘* understood that this contact 
does not imply any political undertaking or any obligation as regards 
defence organization between the two parties,’ words which appeared 
in an agreement between France and Belgium. 

Britain’s obligations were clearly set out in the Treaty itself, 
and the only question that could be at issue was whether or not they 
were prepared to make arrangements to carry out those obligations 
should the need arise. That was all. 

Mr. Eden then referred to the impracticability of the policy of 
isolation. Britain had never been able to dissociate herself from 
events in the Low Countries, and really there was nothing very new 
in Locarno—a new label for an old fact. What Locarno did was to 
carry a stage further commitments which they already bore under the 
Covenant in respect of a much wider area. 

There was, however, a general apprehension (he believed) that 
a situation might arise when, owing to obligations elsewhere, their 
neighbours might become involved in conflict and might call for help 
in a quarrel that was not theirs. “ The people of this country are 
determined that that shall not happen, and that is the view of the 
Government. . . . We accept no obligations beyond those shared 
by the League except the obligations which devolve on us from 
Locarno.” 

He then came to paragraph 7 of the White Paper, in which a 
new Locarno was contemplated, as suggested by Herr Hitler, with 
the guarantees reciprocal, and explained that this would be the per- 
manent settlement they wished to reach. It would include mutual 
assistance pacts between all the States of Western Europe. 

Mr. Eden next explained in detail the undertakings in the draft 
letter and showed that there was no new commitment, but only 
arrangements for the more effectual fulfilment of existing ones. Their 
justification for these proposals lay simply in the fact that, at a 
moment of crisis, they allayed the immediate prospect of steps being 
taken which might have led to war. No less than peace was in the 
balance when the meetings took place. 

As for the new negotiations they wished to see opened Germany, 
he insisted, would have to help to make them possible. So far she 
had not done so, and he understood that she refused to refrain from 
starting fortification of the zone. If conversations were to succeed 
they must “ reduce the present tempo of international exchanges.” 

In conclusion, he appealed for help from everyone, both abroad 
and at home. To'the British public he said: ‘* You cannot ensure 
peace if you refuse to take upon yourselves obligations to assist us at 
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this time.” And the British public would judge other nations jy 
the spirit in which, and the extent to which, they co-operated wit) 
them in the task of supporting the League. It was imperative tha; 
in Britain herself they should be united in policy and in purpose: 
‘“‘ when the whole future of our civilization may be at stake,” he asked 
“who cares about party labels ? ” 

The debate was closed by Mr. Chamberlain, who insisted tha; 
the Government had added no new risks to those inherent in the 
Locarno Treaty. The time was coming when the whole constitution 
functions and scope of the League would have to be reviewed, and he 
cited Article 8, on page 5 of the White Paper, in which the first item 
set down for examination was “‘ agreements organizing on a precise 
and effective basis the system of collective security and paying attention 
to the definition of the conditions in which Article 16 of the Covenant 
should be applied.” 

He said they had learned a great deal lately as to the possibilities 
and the limitations of the League as now constituted, and concluded: 
‘* We have to recognize that if the League is to function as the keeper 
of the world’s peace it must have far clearer ideas, far more definite 
arrangements among its members as to what part each is going to 
take in the region of the arbitrament of force.” 

March 30th.—Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Eden said 
that protests by Abyssinia had been received by the Committee oj 
Thirteen, which had decided to ask the Italian Government for ex- 
planations of the reports of poison gas being used, and to call their 
attention to the Protecol of 1925. 

In the House of Lords Lord Cecil quoted a telegram from the 
daughter of the Emperor describing the sufferings of the victims of 
gas bombings. He also declared that the Italians had been proved 
guilty of bombing Red Cross units, and had just destroyed the open 
town of Harar. The use of gas must, he maintained, have been 
organized and authorized by the Italian Government themselves. 

Lord Halifax, replying, said he could as yet give no news about 
the approach of the Committee of Thirteen to the Italian Government, 
but he declared that if the charges proved true, the Committee could 
not possibly “* regard it as a matter of small importance.” 

In that event it would be both the duty and the desire of the 
Government to be represented on the Committee and to “ use their 
utmost efforts to secure not only practical condemnation of such 4 
great outrage on civilization, but to take whatever steps it possibly 
could to secure the world against a recurrence of action so condemned.” 

March 31st.—The financial year closed with a surplus of ordinary 
revenue over ordinary (including supplementary) expenditure of 
£15,407,926. 

The revenue totalled £752,920,144, which was {18,450,144 more 
than the estimate, and {36,479,094 more than that for 1934-35. 
Ordinary expenditure totalled £737,513,218, and as {12,466,224 was 
credited to the sinking fund for redemption of debt, the total outgoings 
were £749,979,442. This left a realized surplus of £2,941,702. 

Estate duties, income tax, and Customs and Excise all showed 
material increases over the previous year. 

The floating debt stood at £782,170,000, compared with 
£833,380,000 at the end of March, 1935. 
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Replying to questions 1n Parliament the Prime Minister explained 
that the functions of the Committee of Imperial Defence included 
the making of plans to enable the necessary powers to be taken in 
time of emergency and to co-ordinate the supply demands of the 
three Services. 

He did not consider that the time had come when the creation of 
a post of Minister of Supply was necessary. He also assured the 
House that the grain storage facilities in the country were kept under 
constant review, and that there had been an increase in recent years 
in storage at the ports. 

Lord Eustace Percy resigned his office of Minister without port- 


folio. In his letter to the Prime Minister he said: “I should like to 


make it clear that I am in complete accord with the foreign policy of 


the Government.” 
Herr von Ribbentrop arrived in London. 


LonDON NAVAL CONFERENCE. 

March 25th—A new Naval Treaty between Britain and other 
members of the British Commonwealth, France, and the U.S.A., was 
signed, to take the place of the Washington and London Treaties as 
from December 31st, 1936. It was to remain in force until the end 
of 1942, and in 1941 the British Government would call a new con- 
ference to replace it with a new one. 

Part 1 contained definitions, as follows : Capital ships were vessels 
mounting a gun exceeding 8 ins. in calibre, and were divided into two 
categories : (a) those of over 10,000 tons, and (5) those of displacement 
not exceeding 8,000 tons (a new definition, intended to regularize the 
status of monitors). 

Capital ships of over 10,000 tons might not be of less than 17,500 
tons or more than 35,000 tons, and no capital ship of either category 
might mount a gun of over 14 ins. Unless, however, all the parties 
to the Washington Treaty agreed to that figure within 12 months, 
the maximum calibre was to remain at the Washington figure of 16 ins. 

Aircraft carriers were not to exceed 23,000 tons, with guns not 
exceeding 6.1 ins. 

Light surface vessels were defined as ships not exceeding 10,000 
tons and with guns not exceeding 8 ins. There were two categories : 
(a) those with guns over 6.1 ins., of which no more were to be laid 
down during the period of the Treaty ; (+) those of over 3,000 tons, 
with guns not exceeding 6.1 ins. During the Treaty these vessels 
were limited to 8,000 tons displacement. 

Attached to these two limitations was an 
mitting any Power whose national security was materially affected 
by the building of others to lay down more ships of either (a) or (0) 
category of any size up to 10,000 tons, on notifying the other signatories. 

Category (c) comprised vessels not mounting a gun of over 6.1 ins., 
and not exceeding 3,000 tons. 

Submarines were not to exceed 2,000 tons, with guns limited 
to 6.1 ins. 

_ Minor war vessels were ships of under 2,000 tons, with speed 
limited to 20 knots, no torpedoes, and guns limited to 6.1 ins. 

Auxiliary vessels were those not built as fighting ships, but “ nor- 
mally employed on fleet duties or as troop transports.” 
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The ages of vessels were fixed at: Capital ships, 26 years from 
completion ; aircraft carriers, 20 years; light surface vessels, (a) 
and (4) 16 years (if laid down before 1920), and 20 years (if laid down 
after the end of 1919), category (c) 16 years ; and submarines, 13 years, 

Within the first four months of each year each signatory under- 
took to communicate to the others full details of all the new ship; 
to be laid down or acquired in the annual programme ; also not to 
lay down any ship until four months after the notification., 

A safeguarding clause also provided for the suspension of the 
limitations prescribed in the event of a signatory being engaged in 
war. Another prescribed the procedure for relaxation of the Treaty 
restrictions if ships exceeding them were built by Powers non-signatories 
to the Treaty. 

The “ Protocol of Signature’ provided for consultation in the 
event of any change of circumstances occurring before the Treaty 
came into force. An “‘ Additional Protocol ” expressed the hope that 
the exchange of information might be continued after its expiry. 

Letters were exchanged between the American and British delega- 
tions affirming the acceptance of the principle of parity between the 
two Navies, and the assurance that there should be no competitive 
building between them. 

During the final meeting Lord Monsell announced the decision 
of the Irish Free State and of South Africa not to become parties to 
the Treaty, on the ground that it would be inappropriate for countries 
not possessing navies to do so. 

Mr. Norman Davis said he did not believe there was one provision 
of the Treaty to which any naval Power could not agree, so he hoped 
the other Washington Powers would adhere. 

Signor Grandi regretted not to be able to sign it, but, in view 
of the concentration of fleets in the Mediterranean, Italy could not 
agree to any limitation of her defences. She hoped the situation 
would improve, to allow her to resume participation in work for the 
security and peace of the world. 

At the end of the session Lord Monsell announced that a Protocol, 
embodying the rules contained in Part IV of the London Treaty of 
1930 for the treatment of merchant ships by submarines in time of 
war, would shortly be signed by all the Washington Powers. 


Greece. 


March 18th.—M. Venizelos died in Paris. Official mourning was 
ordered in Athens, and the Prime Minister made a statement in which 
he said all party differences must be forgotten in their homage to 
** the greatest statesman and the greatest political man of contemporary 
Greece.” 

A letter from M. Venizelos, dated March oth, was published, in 
which he expressed great satisfaction at the policy followed by the 
King and concluded with the words: “‘ I shout from my heart, ‘ Long 
live the King.’ ” 

India. 
March 30th.—The Legislative Assembly, by 70 votes to 65, decided 


in favour of giving notice to terminate the Ottawa Agreement of 1932 
between the Government and the British Government. 
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from i Iran. ‘ae ' 
S, (a) March 30th.—The Government intimated to the U.S. Government 
down that they had decided to close their diplomatic and consular offices 
years in the United States, and to utilize the U.S. Legation in Teheran as 
nder the sole channel of official communication. The Minister in Washington 
ships had left that city on January 14th, having been recalled owing to 
ot to dissatisfaction with the developments following his arrest in Maryland 
for a motoring offence. 
the 
d in Italy. 
at} March 18th.—The Confederation ot Traders, on the orders of the 
ns Fascist Party, issued instructions forbidding the sale of all goods 
coming from ** sanctionist ’’ countries. 
the The Foreign Ministry sent to Geneva a report on the bombing 
eaty of the British Red Cross unit near Kworam which stated that on 
that March 3rd the Italian aeroplane, fiying low to ascertain the true nature 
of a camp and transport column of 30 lorries, was fired upon “* from 
Ba the direction in which the sheet with the Red Cross was spread ”’ on 
the the ground. 
“ive Another machine which flew over the same camp on March 4th 
: was also received with anti-aircraft fire and was hit. Consequently 
sion the zone was subjected to bombardment. In view of the dense smoke 
} to which rose “it may be regarded as certain that there was here a 
res munition dump, the existence of which had already been suspected.” 
On March 5th another aeroplane was struck in the same locality 
ion by fire from tracer bullets fired by a gun or guns stationed in the 
red immediate neighbourhood of the Red Cross sheet, and “* there is reason 
to suppose that the bombardment carried out in reply was that in 
wed which a section of the British Red Cross in Ethiopia found itself 
om involved.” 
he March 19th.—Signature of agreements in Tirana. (See Albania), 
March 20th.—The Austrian Chancellor and the Prime Minister 
ol, of Hungary arrived in Rome, accompanied by their Foreign Ministers. 
of Speaking in the Chamber General Baistrocchi, the Under-Secretary 
of for War, claimed that they could prosecute the Abyssinian war 
successfully and at the same time protect their own frontiers. There 
were Over 300,000 men in East Africa and, if necessary, another army 
of 1,250,000 men could be put in the field at once. 
As March 21st.—A Royal Decree, dated March goth, was published 
h authorizing a further expenditure of 950 million lire during the current 
0 financial year for the Abyssinian war. 





New regulations came into force by which tourists were enabled 
to purchase lire for use during their stay at a favourable rate. 
_ The Under-Secretary of State for the Navy, in a speech on the 
Naval Estimates, said that Italian participation in the Naval Con- 













e 
o ference was due rather to an old undertaking than to any precise 
interest. Italy had not obtained any great advantage from the 
Washington Treaty; on the contrary, the most characteristic type 
of vessel evolved from that Conference had not had a beneficial in- 
fluence on Italian naval construction. Germany, unhampered by 






Washington, had built a vessel of medium tonnage on a formula in 
many ways advantageous to herself. 
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As long as technical investigations went on, in London, the Italiay 
delegates had collaborated cordially and effectively, but when it cam: 
to initialling an agreement, the question again assumed a politica) 
aspect. The completion of a new pact would be “a notable an) 
premature bond upon which they must retain reservations ” so lon, 
as the abnormal situation in the Mediterranean remained. 

March 22nd.—The conversations between Signor Mussolini ang 
the Austrian and Hungarian Ministers ended in the conclusion 0 
agreements on both political and economic questions. 

March 23rd.—An “* instrument ” was signed in Rome by the three 
statesmen additional to the Protocols of March 17th, 1934. 

Addressing the 2nd National Assembly of Corporations, Signor 
Mussolini announced that the Assembly would soon displace th 
Chamber of Deputies, and have the title of ‘‘ Chamber of Fasci and 
of Corporations.” 

He outlined a vast town-planning scheme for the development 
of the national economy, necessitated, he said, by the “ inevitability 
that the nation will be called to the trial of war.”” When and how 
nobody could say, but the wheel of destiny ran swiftly ; otherwis 
how could one explain the policy of colossal armaments inaugurated 
by all nations? ‘In the present historical period the fact, war, is,” 
he said, ** together with the doctrine of Fascism, a determining element 
in the position of the State towards national economy.” 

Signor Mussolini began by condemning sanctions, which “52 
countries decided upon; which one State only willed and imposed 
Others, after voting it, did not apply it, but obeyed the voice of their 
conscience. Three States (Austria, Hungary and Albania), rejected it. 
It was contrary to their obligations, but they revolted still more in 
shame at the procedure which placed Italy, the mother of civilization 
on the same level as a medley of races irremediably barbarous, such 
as Abyssinia.” 

The ground conquered by the troops in Abyssinia was “* now 
consecrated to the Fatherland.” 

As for the “ economic siege ’’ the many problems it had raised 
could all be summed up in the words “ political autonomy,” ?.¢., the 
possibility of an independent foreign policy, which was inconceivable 
without economic autonomy. November 18th, 1935 was a date which 
marked the beginning of a new phase of Italian history, a phase which 
would be dominated by the postulate: the maximum economic sell 
sufficiency within the shortest possible time. This must be attained 
in national defence, or Italian policy would be “at the mercy of 
over-bearing foreign influence.” 

Enumerating their resources he said the results of researches 
for liquid fuel in the country had been scanty, and Italy had to rely 
on the hydrogenation of lignites and on alcohol from agricultural 
products. As for solid fuel, they had to have foreign coal for some 
purposes, but “‘ within a certain space of time ”’ they would be able to 
dispense with 40 to 50 per cent. of their coal imports. Of iron they 
had enough, and there were also large quantities of bauxite, zinc, 
lead, mercury, etc. 

Italy was not poor in raw materials, but it must be said instead 
that she did not possess certain raw materials and that “‘this is a funda- 
mental reason for her colonial demands.” 
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In references to the agricultural, commercial and credit structure 
of the country he said that credit had been, by recent banking reform, 
“Jogically brought under the direct control of the State.”” He then 
announced that the great industries which worked for national defence 
would be formed into large units corresponding to the key industries, 
and would have a special character “* within the orbit of the State.” 
State intervention would be direct in some cases and indirect in others ; 
for some time all such industries would have to work almost exclusively 
for the armed forces. 

In conclusion, he said that the Italian people to-day saw before 
it the path to ever increasing power. Sanctions had tested the temper 
of the race and the unity of its soul. The sacrifice by the Italian 
people in Africa was *‘ an immense service rendered to civilization 
and to the peace of the world, and also to those old and too satiated 
colonial Powers which have committed the incredible historical mistake 
of obstructing us.” 

March 24th.—The three Protocols signed the previous day were 
published. The first reaffirmed the will of the three Governments to 
remain faithful to the political, economic, and cultural principles of 
the Protocols of March, 1934; recognized it to be to their interest to 
harmonize their action to an ever greater extent in all fields; and 
decided to form themselves into a group and create a permanent 
organ of reciprocal consultation. 

The second confirmed anew their decision not to undertake any 
important political negotiation regarding the Danubian question with 
a third State without having previously made contact with the other 
two Governments. 

The third provided that the organ of reciprocal consultation 
would be constituted by the Foreign Ministers of the three States. 

Speaking in the Chamber the Under-Secretary for the Air declared 
that no part of the Mediterranean sky could now escape Italian control, 
and by the end of May machines would be in service which could 
carry a ton and a half of bombs to any part of that sea. 

The youth of the country must become air-minded, and the Duce 
had ordered a new law to be drawn up instituting a compulsory levy 
for service in the Air Force. 

He asserted that they had sufficient stocks of petrol “ for any 
contingency whatsoever,” and they had suspended imports of this 
fuel. He also described the new aircraft they were building, which 
could reach “* exceptional ” speeds, and said the last 12 months had 
seen the number of the squadrons in the precess of creation doubled. 

In Eritrea 25 aereodromes had been built, and in Somaliland 54, 
many of which would remain “ even after a definite victory has been 
reached.” 

March 25th.—Statement in Parliament re Government’s Note 
regarding bombing of Red Cross unit. (See Great Britain). 

March 26th.—Signor Grandi’s speech at the Naval Conference 
(See Great Britain, London Naval Conference). 

The Under-Secretary for War, speaking in the Senate, stated 
that between the end of August and the end cf September, 1935, 
three army divisions had been shipped te Libya. The garrisons in 
the Dodecanese had also been strengthened. 

March 27th.—Speaking in the Senate the Under-Secretary for 
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Marine, explaining the Naval Estimates, said the announcement ¢ 
a}long-range building programme at the present time would be my 
opportune. They could do so when the sky was clearer, but “ at th 
present a Nordic mist is hanging overhead and we must navigate wit} 
much circumspection . . . Italy cannot accept such notable limitation 4) 
its armaments so long as the obscure threat of a coalition of Powers , _ 
hangs over us. But we do not despair that one day we may be able 
to add our signature to a treaty for the limitation of naval armaments” 

The press was very critical of Mr. Eden’s speech because, for on: 
thing, he had ‘“‘ completely ignored—and is it possible that he cay 
have done so without intention ?—the position of Italy as a signatory 
of Locarno and as a collaborator in the London proposals.’ It was 
assumed that he was silent on this point partly because he could no 
reconcile the policy adopted towards Italy by the League with that 
adopted towards Germany, and partly because he still hoped to settle 
the problems of Europe without Italy, and thus to maintain sanctions 
against her. 

March 28th.—Speaking in the Senate following an Air Forg 
review, the Under-Secretary for Air said Italy would soon have 10,00 
pilots, and was already amply supplied with material and ground 
administration. In Africa some 2,000 tons of bombs had been dropped 
and they already had a “ fair quantity ’’ of machines able to fly from 
Rome to Asmara in 11 hours, and to carry a ton of bombs for 1,24 
miles at an average speed of 250 miles an hour. 

March 30th.—Signor Mussolini received officials of the Inter- 
national Red Cross, and a statement was issued to the effect that he 
had “* confirmed the willingness of the Italian Government to safeguard 
the efficacy of the Red Cross emblem. Strict orders have been given 
to this end, in view of the deep conviction of the Italian Government 
of the essential value of the Red Cross for all the interested States 
The Red Cross emblem must be scrupulously respected, and must not 
be in any way abused.” 

Replies to British Parliamentary questions ve use of gas by 
Italian air force in Abyssinia. (See Great Britain). 

March 31st.—Two decrees were issued recalling to the colours 
certain classes of the personnel of the Air Force. 

Speaking at the final general meeting of the Bank of Italy, the 
Governor stated that the gold reserves at the end of December 
amounted to 3,027 million lire, as compared with 3,936 millions odd 
at the end of October. (This represented a reduction of the equivalent 
of about £14,700,000). 

From April 1st the Bank ceased to be a private institution and 
became a nationalized concern, controlled by a board of which Signor 
Mussolini was the President. 


Japan. 
March 19th.—The War Office stated that, of the 1,360 soldiers 


who took part in the revolt and had been under examination, 1,320 


had been released. 
March 23rd.—It was announced that General Honjo, chief military 


A.D.C. to the Emperor, three Generals and four other senior officers 
had been retired. They belonged to the formations whose officers 
and men had joined in the rising. 
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Several changes were also made in the holders of offices such as 
Vice-Chief of the General Staff, and Vice-Minister for War, who were 
siven less important posts. In all, 40 officers were affected. 

The Navy set up a special board to examine naval affairs, presided 
over by the Vice-Minister of Marine. 

The Asahi stated that the board would investigate the Govern- 
ment’s foreign and domestic policies and formulate the Navy’s opinion 
for the Cabinet’s information. 

March 24th.—Instructions were sent to the Ambassador in Moscow 
to state that Japan accepted the Soviet proposals for the section of the 
frontier of Manchukuo between Lake Khanka and the Korean frontier 
where incidents had recently occurred. (Russia had proposed a com- 
mission for the whole frontier). 

The Manchukuo Government, which had been demanding an 
exchange of diplomatic representatives with Outer Mongolia as a 
prerequisite for a settlement, was stated to have agreed that the two 
questions should be discussed together. 

March 25th.—The Prime Minister told correspondents of the 
foreign press that his pledge that there would be no war while he was 
Foreign Minister still held good. 

The Cabinet would expedite the settlement of questions which 
had been too long delayed ; its policy was in that sense independent 
and, as Japan had no allies, it could not be other. It wasa continental 
policy in that its primary aim was the adjustment of Japan’s relations 
with China, Manchukuo, and Russia. 

He also issued a statement in which he said Japan’s policy was 
still based on the Imperial Rescript of March 27th, 1933, and went on : 
“We desire first of all to secure the stabilization of East Asia and at 
the same time foster cordial relations with all countries. We are 
gratified with the gradual improvement in relations with China. .. . 
We shall cultivate friendship with Great Britain, the U.S.A., and 
Russia, thus fulfilling our great mission to stabilize East Asia.” 

Reports ve fighting on the frontier in Hunchun region. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

Mr. Hirao, a non-party member of the House of Peers, was 
appointed Minister of Education. 

March 27th.—The Foreign Office stated that Japan accepted the 
substance of the submarine agreement reached at the London Con- 
ference, but had certain technical objections to its form. 

Reports ve further conflicts on the Soviet-Manchukuo frontier 
and protest by Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

March 29th.—The presiding Judge in the Aizawa trial was placed 
on the waiting list, together with 11 senior officers involved in the 
February mutiny. (Colonel Aizawa was the murderer of General 
Nagata, in August, 1935.) 

March 30th.—Dr. Ogawa, a Minseito politician, was appointed 
Minister of Commerce. 

March 31st.—Protest from Soviet Government re detention of 
two ships. (See U.S.S.R.) 


Latvia. 
March 23rd.—It was officially announced that an anti-Latvian 
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Nazi organization or “* Movement ”’ had been discovered, with con- 
nections abroad. Its adherents were stated to be drilling on military 
lines and disseminating Nazi doctrines. Thirty arrests had beep 
made in Riga. 


League of Nations. 

March 18th.—Speaking in the Council Mr. Eden said that in the 
view of the British Government a patent and incontestable breach of 
the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles had been committed. |; 
would, therefore, be right for the Council to come to a similar cop. 
clusion and notify this finding to the Powers signatory to Locarno. 
But this was far from being the only function the Council had ty 
perform. Article 7 of the Locarno Treaty (the provisions of which 
fell within the framework of the Covenant) stated that the Treaty 
should not be interpreted as restricting the duty of the League to 
take whatever action was deemed wise to safeguard peace. 

The object of Locarno was two-fold: to preserve peace; and to 
create international confidence by safeguarding the security of Western 
Europe. The question was, how was the shaken structure of security 
and confidence to be reconstructed ? Germany had again and again 
emphasized that her aim was peace and the restoration of confidence, 
but she would surely recognize that confidence depended on a belief 
in the sanctity of treaties. 

There were two elements in the present situation of which 
advantage might be taken: first, the breach, however plain, did not 
carry with it the imminent threat of hostilities, and there was time 
to endow their action with the prudence, as well as the determination, 
required ; secondly, the situation carried with it an opportunity. It 
was essential not merely that peace should be maintained to-day, 
but that the spectre of war should be exorcized for the future. To 
that end all lines of approach should be examined, and contributions 
to the restoration of international confidence would be required 
from all. 

Signor Grandi said Italy remained faithful to her undertakings 
as a guarantor Power, but it was evident that she could not be expected 
to apply measures which would be incompatible with the position in 
which the States applying sanctions had placed her. There was a 
contradiction between the position of a country subjected to sanctions 
and its task as a guarantor Power. 

He considered the weakening of the political bases of Locarno 
could be traced to the measures taken against Italy by the League. 

Colonel Beck said normal relations between the Locarno Powers 
were essential for the peace of Europe, and Poland held strongly to 
the principle that the interests of any country could not be made the 
subject of international negotiations without the participation of 
the country concerned. 

The Spanish delegate pleaded for disarmament, and then observed 
that the reasons given by Germany in justification of her action 
aggravated the offence. 

The Danish delegate said he would vote for the draft resolution, 
and expressed the concern felt by the small States at the course events 
were taking. Distrust was having a very bad effect on economic life ; 
a new armaments war had begun, and if it continued it would be 
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,ossible to avoid a war more terrible than the last. Conciliation 


im i - ; ; ; 
: he Powers was indispensable. M. Titulescu said that if the 


between t 


ue were vanquished in this crisis, it would be only a “ dream of 


Leag 
the past. 

| Ms regards the German new plan for security the Little Entente 
States were not opposed to its discussion, just as they were not opposed 
to discussing any contribution to peace that might be offered by any 
other nation. But the right time to have the discussion was after the 
preliminary question, raised by France and Belgium, had found a 
satisfactory answer. It must be recognized that peace was indivisible 
throughout Europe without any regional distinction. 

March 19th.—Herr von Ribbentrop attended the Council meeting 
and made a statement in which he said the Locarno agreement had 
placed a unilateral burden on Germany, involving the extremely 
hard obligation to maintain the demilitarization of the Rhineland 
zone, as dictated in the Treaty of Versailles. If the German people 
had borne this for so long it did so in the expectation that in return 
the other parties to Locarno would fulfil their much lighter obligations. 

But France had concluded with Russia a military alliance directed 
exclusively against Germany. By the terms of this France and Russia 
had made themselves the judges in their own cause in that, in certain 
circumstances, they would decide for themselves who was the aggressor 
and could thus resort to war against Germany at their own discretion. 

Germany had not entered into any military alliances and the 
Government took the view that Locarno had been violated “ and in 
point of fact terminated ” by the unilateral action of France. It had 
been suggested that the compatibility of the Pact with the Locarno 
Treaty should be referred to an international tribunal. This was 
} not only a legal but a political problem, and its proper clarification 

and solution could not be expected of a purely legal body. 

Now that the full sovereignty of the Reich in its own territory 
» had been restored and equality of rights established the German people 

were willing and ready to close finally the sad chapter of moral and 
legal confusions and misunderstandings in Europe, of which they 
had been the chief victim. 

Germany had now only the one sincere desire to live in peace 
and friendship with her neighbours. She wished to terminate the 
long period of Franco-German tensions, crises and wars, and to pave 
; the way for a future of understanding and friendship between the 
| two great nations. 

Later, the Council voted on the Franco-Belgian resolution declaring 
that “ the Council finds that the German Government has committed 
a breach of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. . . . Instructs the 
) Secretary-General, in application of Article 4, paragraph 2, of the 
| Treaty of Locarno to notify this finding of the Council without delay 
» to the Powers’ signatories of that Treaty.” 

' _ Chile abstained from voting, and Ecuador was not represented. 
) The President announced that the vote of the nations guaranteed by 
) the Locarno Treaty would not count in determining unanimity or 
) otherwise. Germany voted against the resolution, and all the others 
in favour. 

As the one negative vote was that of a Power guaranteed by 
the Treaty, the resolution was carried unanimously. 
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March 20th.—The Council met to take notice of the proposai 
of the four Locarno Powers and, during discussion on future procedure 
Colonel Beck argued strongly against the presentation of European 
and even universal proposals by a restricted group of Powers, and sai 
Poland would retain absolute freedom of judgment. 

March 23rd.—The Committee of Thirteen met to consider thp 
replies of Italy and Abyssinia to the peace appeal of March 3rd. |; 
decided that the next step should be taken by the Chairman, Sejg, 
de Madariaga, and the Secretary-General, and voted a resolutio, 
requesting them to “ get into touch with the two parties and to tak 
such steps as may be called for in order that the Committee may }» 
able, as soon as possible, to bring the two parties together and, withiy 
the framework of the League and in the spirit of the Covenant, ty 
bring about the prompt cessation of hostilities and the final restoration 
of peace.” 

March 24th.—The Council met and issued a statement referring 
to the receipt of the proposals of the Locarno Powers, and continuing 
‘“* But the matter had not been brought officially before the Council 
and one of the Powers concerned (Italy) had let it be known that it 
had not taken any decision. The Council had not been asked to tak: 
any action, nor had it been seized under Article 11 of the Covenant 
The President thought that the Council still had the duty to take 
whatever measures appeared to it desirable in the interests of peace, 
and that, for this purpose, the present session should not be ended but 
merely adjourned, and the Council should meet so soon as seemed 
possible to find a way out of the present difficulty.” 

A resolution was passed, stating that the Council considered that 


any further action on its part should remain in abeyance in view of 
the conversations being carried on, invited the Governments to keep 
advised of their progress and decided to meet again as soon as circum- 
stances rendered it desirable. 


Malta. 


March 31st.—An Ordinance was issued enacting that certain 
lectures in the University were to be given in English, instead ot 
Italian. 


Manchukuo. | 
March 24th.—Attitude of the Government ve Outer Mongolian 


frontier settlement. (See Japan). 
March 27th.—Report ve further frontier affrays. (See U.S.S.R. 


The Netherlands. 

March 26th.—The First Chamber, by 28 votes to g, passed a Bil 
for the establishment of a defence fund, under which the Government 
proposed to spend 53 million florins odd in four years on rearmament. 


Poland. 
March 19th.—The Gazeta Polska published an official statemen! 


declaring that peace was indivisible and war in Europe to-day could 
not be localized; the methods of organizing peace must, therefore, 
also be indivisible. 

The Locarno Treaty was a denial of this principle, because 
endeavoured to grant special protection to the Western Powers while 
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ionoring those in the East. The same conception was embodied in 


the proposed Four Power Pact and it had not contributed to security. 


Locarno, therefore, was a mistake, and to revive it would be another 


[ istake. 
n The League, it was urged, must find a way to avoid repeating 
the mistakes of the past. 

March 20th.—A semi-official paper expressed the hope that “* with 
the general European situation relieved of its Locarno burden” the 
Franco-Polish alliance might take on renewed vigour and vitality. 

March 22nd.—The Gazeta Polska, criticizing the League procedure 
in London and the agreement reached by the four Locarno Powers, 
said that Colonel Beck had serious misgivings both about procedure 
and the essence of the proposals themselves. It considered that the 
authors of the resolution had been inspired by the ill-fated Four-Power 
Pact and expressed some resentment at the “ Great Power dictator- 
ship over the League.” 

The Kurjer Poranny said it was Poland’s duty to warn world 
opinion against a repetition of the Locarno mistake. 

The argument was understood to be that, since peace was in- 
divisible the organization of peace should also be indivisible, and it 
was a mistake for the Western Powers to think they could safeguard 
their own security and allow Eastern Europe more or less to shift for 
itself. 

March 23rd.—Serious disorders occurred at Cracow following a 
strike, when workers attempted a demonstration in defiance of police 
orders. Several people were killed. 

March 28th.—The first session of the ‘“ No-Party ” Parliamen- 
closed with the voting of a Special Powers Bill enabling the Governt 
ment to legislate by Presidential Decree during the recess. 

March 30th.—Colonel Beck received the acting Foreign Minister 
of Latvia, who was on an official visit to Warsaw. 


South Africa. 


March 18th.—Replying to attacks on the Government’s foreign 
policy, the Prime Minister pointed out that the Union was not bound 
by the Locarno Treaty, but would in all cases honour its obligations 
under the Covenant. 

March 22nd.—Speaking at the Rhodes Memorial anniversary 
General Smuts said he hoped Europe would take Herr Hitler at his 
word, and that “‘ the nations will hammer out a solid and lasting peace 
and secure for Europe freedom from air attack and give it 25 years’ 
peace. With that attained, prosperity will return, a new spirit will 
arise, and there will be a wiping out at last of the legacy of trouble 
left us by the Paris Peace Conference.” 

He also said that it was due to British statesmanship that war 
had been avoided. 

March 23rd.—The Cape Times, supporting General Smuts’ advice 
to Europe, said the establishment of a new order there was more likely 
to be realized if, in the settlements to be made for the immediate 
future, any proposals savouring of inequalities were consigned to the 
scrap heap. 

Neither France nor Belgium could be materially assisted by the 
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presence of international forces in the Rhineland, and it was equally 
certain that German opinion was deeply resentful at the suggestion, 

March 25th.—The Finance Minister announced that the Budget 
showed a surplus of £3,055,000, and said he expected a buoyant reveny, 
in the coming year. 


March 18th.—Further cases of arson were reported, including 
the burning of churches and convents. 

The Minister of War issued a statement denying that there wa 
any discontent in the Forces and declaring that the Government had 
learned with pain and indignation of the attacks made against severa| 
Army officers. Citizens, it stated, should regard the Army as the 
firmest support of the Republican State. 


March 19th.—The Civil Governors of five Provinces where serioy; 
disturbances had taken place were dismissed. 

The Gazette published a decree closing the Faculty of Law iy 
Madrid University, and annulling all the enrolments of students 
owing to their indiscipline. 


March 22nd.—A public meeting attended by prominent member 
of the Catalan Government (including the Home Secretary) proclaimed 
the continued adherence of Catalonia to the doctrine of federalism a 
set forth by Sefior Companys on October 6th, 1934. It also upheld 
the action of Sefior Companys (for which he had been sentenced t 
30 years’ imprisonment) in proclaiming “‘ the Catalan State of the 
Spanish Federal Republic.” 


March 26th.—The Catalan Corts was formally reopened, and 
President Companys announced that he stood prepared to answer 
to Parliament for his past acts, but added: ‘“‘ We are the same as 
before October 6th, and we will follow the same line of conduct as 
then.” 

Better relations were established with the Lliga Catalana, whose 
President pledged his party to oppose nothing which was in the interests 
of Catalonia. News was received in Barcelona that the Central Govern: 
ment had undertaken to restore to the Generalidad the collection 
of taxes and other revenues, of which it had been deprived. 

The local authorities were stated to have already re-established 
the former political status in its entirety, the decision of the Tribunal 
of Constitutional Guarantees (declaring invalid the law which suspended 
the Corts and the major features of the autonomous régime) having 
been the signal for the immediate setting in motion of the autonomous 
machinery. The land contracts law was again in force, and all the 
municipal councils were re-established. 


March 27th.—Disorders were reported from Badajoz and other 
districts owing to the action of peasants in seizing land of which they 
had been tenants for prolonged periods of years, in anticipation 0! 
the application of the law by which such land was to be appropriated 
against compensation to the landowners. 


March 28th.—The Marqués de Estella, son of the dictator, who 
had been arrested on March roth, was sent to prison for insulting the 
authorities who arrested him. 
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Switzerland. \ a alae 
March 30th.—The Federal Council accepted in principle a scheme 


for improving national defence, involving new expenditure of 235 million 
francs, spread over three or four years. 


U.S.A 


March 18th.—The President sent a special Message to Congress 
asking for an appropriation of $1,500 million for the Works Progress 
Administration, responsible for “ providing work for the destitute 
unemployed.” This sum, added to those already appropriated for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and certain public works, would, he 
said, “ give security during the next fiscal year to those most in need 
of it, on the condition, however, that private employers hire many 
of those now on the relief rolls.” 

He claimed that in September, 1935, at least 5 million more 
people were at work than in March, 1933. In spite of this there were 
still some 5,300,000 families and unattached persors in need of some 
form of public assistance. 

March 23rd.—The Senate passed the Army Appropriation Bill, 
amounting to over $611 million, and providing for an increase in the 
strength of the Army from 147,000 to 165,000. 

March 26th.—Signature of Naval Treaty and exchange of letters 
with the British delegation... (See Great Britain, London Naval 
Conference). 

March 30th.—Intimation ve closing of Iran Legation, etc. (See 
[van). 


U.S.S.R. 


March 24th.—Japanese and Manchukuo proposals re frontier 
settlement. (See Japan). 

March 25th.—Reports from Vladivostok stated that an incident 
had occurred in the Hunchun region, near the frontier of Korea, in 
which the firing had been begun by Japanese, who crossed the border. 
Several men had been killed on both sides. 

The Ambassador in Tokyo was ordered to lodge an energetic 
protest with the Japanese Government. 

March 26th.—The Pact with France was ratified by the Central 
Executive Committee of the Union. 

March 27th.—Three further armed clashes were reported to have 
occurred on the frontier near Lake Buir, when some 200 Japanese and 
Manchurian troops crossed the border and attacked a frontier post. 

A Soviet patrol on the Argun River was also stated to have been 
attacked by Manchukuo cavalrymen, and the Foreign Office made a 
protest to the Japanese Ambassador, expressing the opinion that the 
conflicts were being engineered by certain Japanese elements in 
Manchukuo to prevent the improvement of relations between the two 
countries. 

March 3tst.— The Government protested to the Japanese Govern- 
ment against the detention of two Soviet steamers in the Japanese 
port of Mimaya, where they had been held for 10 days. Their captains 
had been imprisoned on suspicion of espionage, the port being a 
military one. 
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Yugoslavia. 

March 17th.—Speaking in the Committee of the Senate the Prin, 
Minister said Germany had only taken what was already her own 
Yugoslavia would take all necessary steps net to lose the Germay 
market, which was now of the first importance to her. 

March 21st.—A Royal Amnesty was promulgated, applying ty 
172 persons, most of them Croats sentenced under the Defence of thy 
Realm Act. 

March 30th.—Serious riots occurred at Zagreb on the occasigp 
of the funeral of a Croat political prisoner. Croat leaders delivers; 
inflammatory speeches against the Serbs, and shops were looted fo, 
arms. 

March 31st.—The old Serbian party, the Radicals, decided 
join the associated Opposition (which was absent from Parliament) 
headed by the Croat leader, Dr. Matchek. 





, FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 
1936. 


April 8th ... Asiatic Labour Congress ian aus 
April 15th ... *Advisory Committee of Experts on 
Slavery re 


Tokyo 


Geneva 


April 17th-19th *International Congress for Planning ... Geneva 
April 20th ... ™Traffic in Women and Children Com- 
mittee... a ues ioe ... Geneva 
April 23rd—25th *Seventy-fifth Session of the Governing 
Body I.L.O. _.... ihe ithe ... Geneva 
April 24th-25th Fortieth Annual Assembly of the 


American Academy of Political and 
Social Science .... pain ones .-- Philadelphia 
April 27th ... “Committee of Experts on Interna- 
national Loan Contracts _ ... Geneva 
April 27th ... “Committee on the Composition of the 
Council .... — ses we .... Geneva 
April 27th ... *Child Welfare Committee ite ... Geneva 
April 27th—28th *Committee of Representatives of Inter- 
national Students’ Organizations ... Geneva 
April 27th ... *Advisory Committee on Management Geneva 
April 27th ... *Committee on Agricultural Work ... Geneva 
April 29th ... *Financial Committee a we .... Geneva 
April 29th ... *Health Committee ‘ait cubs .... Geneva 
May 4th ... “Committee on the Allocation of Ex- 
penses _.... Sve ales dh ... Geneva 
May 4th ... *Drafting Committee of the Mixed Com- 
mittee on Nutrition _.... oo ae Geneva 
May 4th-oth.... Twelfth Congress of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League of 
America sin es sake .... Washington 
May 11th ... *Ninety-second Session of the Council Geneva 
May 18th .. “Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium, etc. _ evs are ... Geneva 
27th ... ™Permanent Mandates Commission ... Geneva 
26th-28th Twelfth Annual Conference of the British 
Commonwealth League af ... London 
Twenty-fourth Session of the Interna- 
tional Commission on Air Navigation Warsaw 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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